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SUFISM, FATALISM AND EVIL IN THE 
MATHNAWI OF JALAL AL-DIN RUMI 


A.L. Herman 


In this brief paper I want to explore the implications 
of two philosophic problems as they relate to the 
doctrines of Stfism, i.e., Muslim mysticism. To be more 
exact, what I want to do is to look at two philosophic 
puzzles, the problem of fatalism (or the problem of free 
will, as it is sometimes called), and the theological 
problem of evil, in the writings of a particular Sufi poet, 
the great Jalal al-Din Rimi (672-738 A.H.). There are 
not a few genuine difficulties that faith must raise for 
reason to contend with that cannot help but exercise both 
faculties well and truly. 


Muslim mysticism is most admirably exemplified in 
the poetical works of Rumi. This greatest of the Persian 
mystical poets after an exhaustive study of Sufism 
dedicated his life to this deeply religious way of life. He 
was probably the originator of the mystical, devotional 
love dances, which were dances of adoration to a central 
object of adoration. These dances represent the beginning 
of the mystical order of the Brethren of Love and the sect 
of the Dancing Dervishes. Rimi poured out his love and 
dedication to God in his poetry and in doing so he 


reflected the tradition of the Siifis admirably; at the same 
time he raised a number of puzzling issues which led him 
into philosophic difficulty: 


I want to begin my discussion of Rumi's puzzles in 
part I by first saying something very briefly about 
Sufism, and then locating Rum? in this tradition, not so 
much historically as doctrinally. In part II, I will go on to 
show how Ritmt's treatment of free will and evil led him 
into the difficulties I believe he is in, difficulties which 
Riimni not only shares with other mystics in the Sufi 
tradition, but difficulties which, I believe, he shares with 
mystics in general who impute too much or perhaps too 
little to the nature o f the Divine. In Part III, I will close 
with some observations regarding the difficulties which 
we have met, which may or may not please rationally 
minded mystics. The study herein projected does not 
pretend to be skeptical, orthodox, agnostic or heterodox. 
It simply makes, I hope, an observation about what 
happens to man, gua philosopher, mystic or ordinary 
human being, when he attempts to do things with 
language that language will not allow him to do. Perhaps 
describing the majesty of God, even pointing to it, 
however perfectly or imperfectly, however symbolically 
or lite rally, is not something language, or any symbol 
system was ever meant to do. 


But now let me turn to Sufism and its philosophical 
assumptions. 


I. SUFISM AND RUMI 


Sufism, Muslim mysticism or what has been called 
the perennial philosophy as expressed through Islam, 
can be summarized in a number of very brief 
statements. Individual Stfis may disagree over 
interpretations of these summary statements but I 
believe that all of them are bound more or less to the 
spirit of each of these presuppositions. In particular, 
Rumi himself can be seen quite clearly as an exponent 
of each of these assumptive statements. 


1. On Metaphysics: 


Only one real Being exists, and this ultimate One is 
God. All else, including man, the world and the various 
relations between man and the world are consequently 
derivative. The realization that only God is ultimately 
real is, of course, the driving force behind all the 
activities of the mystic. Metaphysically, then, a mystical 
monism lies at the foundation of Stfism. 


2. On Man: 


Man possesses a dual nature, part Divine and part 
human. Here Sufism betrays the influence of early Neo- 
Platonism, a philosophy which probably lies at the root 


and heart of all mystical philosophies outside the Hindu- 
Buddhist fold. The indwelling Light in man is God's 
Spirit in-born in man. This Logos, or Rational Principle, 
is God. If it were not identical with God then there would 
be two or more ultimately Real entities in the universe, and 
this would violate the metaphysical monism presumed in 1. 


3. On Ethics: 


Moral rules are given or revealed to man to enable 
him to guide and control the human part of his nature 
mentioned in 2. Only when that nature has been 
properly guided or instructed can the Light shine out 
and seek its Source, God. Ethics is given short shrift by 
most mystics; for, ethics is, after all, generally nothing 
more nor less than a set of rules for getting on well in 
the world. But for the mystic the world is simply an 
emanation from God, and not essentially God, and 
therefore not significant and not important. The mystic's 
refusal to comply with the world's rules, or to run his 
life by the world's rules, whether those rules be moral, 
intellectual, religious, social or what-have-you, has led 
him repeatedly into trouble with the world and the 
world's laws. The mystic, and therefore the Safi, of 
course, seems to be a law unto himself. In reality he is a 
law unto God and God alone, as defined by his Logos, 
his Light, his Rational Indwelling Guardian. 


4. On God in Revelation: 


God has made Himself known to man through the 
Qur'an. His attributes, properties and other predicates 
attributable to God, are revealed through His words to 
the Prophet and to the mystics who are able to listen to 
that Reality or the Spirit of Muhammad in the tradition. 
For our purposes here, God is revealed as omniscient 
(all-knowing) in that past events, present events and 
future events are all actually present to Him; God is just 
and merciful and good; and God is omnipresent in the 
creation, ever aware and immanent in the phenomenal 
forms of the creation, as well as transcendent to the 
world of space and time; and, finally, God is 
omnipotent, all powerful in act and in potentiality in His 
immanent as well as His transcendent form. These 
properities of God are revealed in scripture, and they 
are, as a Set of predicates, the source for the puzzles and 
problems that we shall be examining below. These 
problems can be generated only if one takes the 
language fairly literally, and most mystics seem quite 
willing to do just that, and most religious men seem 
equally willing to do just that. Once they interpret 
scriptual talk about God in this anthropomorphic manner 
their pronouncements naturally fall within the purview 
of the theologian and the philosopher. In part II below, I 
hope to demonstrate this philosophic concern with the 
predicates of God, 


5. On Free Will: 


By certain acts freely chosen, man is able to 
participate in the Divine nature wholly and completely. 
By certain acts freely chosen and not compelled, man is 
able to overcome and conquer his human self, his lower 
nature, in conformity with certain moral or behavioral 
rules of conduct. The goal of the mystic, however, is to 
have his will conformed to that of the Divine Will. 
When this occurs the human will and the Divine will 
become united, and then the human will is said to be 
truly free. Our concern in part II below will be, 
however, with the freedom of the human will quite 
apart from considerations of the Divine Will. 


6. On Man's Final End: 


The goal of the Sufi Is a mystical union with God, in 
which all trace of personality or human nature has been 
conquered and lost. Man becomes immersed in the 
Divine Nature, attains to ultimate reality, and rests 
forever in God. Put in terms of the _ perennial 
philosophy of mysticism the assumption is that there is 
an identity between the Divine Ground and man's true 
or real Self. The path to salvation consists in the 
gradual or even sudden realization of this basic, 
underlying identity of that Self and the Divine Ground. 
And the final assumption of the perennial philosophy is 
that salvation or the goal attained, consists in the true 


knowledge of that identity between Self and Divine 
Ground. 


These six assumptions, then, exemplify the basic 
philosophy of Stfism: There is only one ultimate 
Reality or God; part of man's nature is identical with 
that Reality; man can know this or experience this 
mystical identity through control of his human and 
lower self by following certain ethical or moral rules; 
that God's nature, and therefore man's goal, have been 
defined in sacred Revelation, notably in the Qur'an and 
the Qur'anic tradition of prophets and saints; that man 
by an act of free choice is able to overcome the world and 
his phenomenal self and thereby, finally, achieve salvation 
through union with the One, the Ultimate or God. 


Rumi's poetic pronouncements give magnificent voice 
to all of the six assumptions of Sufism. Very briefly I would 
like to concentrate on only three of the assumptions mentioned 
above and then show how Rimi speaks to each. For it is in 
what he says with regard to man, God and free will that 
the puzzles arise for Rumi, and pari passu the same 
puzzles arise for the Sufis in general as well as for all 
those mystical traditions which make the same kinds of 
assumptions. 


Rurni's masterful Mathnawi is a collection of about 
25,000 rhyming couplets. In the six books of the Mathnawi 


he sets forth his mystical philosophy in a loosely organized 
but always illuminating, always moving series of 
anecdotes, essays, preachments and interpretations. About 
this work the author himself has said, 


The Mathnawi is the shop for unity (wahdat); anything 


that you see there except the One (God) is an idol.' 


Around this central theme, the Poet has woven a 
delightful series of themes, all relating in one way or 
another to the six central assumptions of Sufism 
mentioned above, and all leading more or less to the one 
singular passion of Rumi's own mind and thought: The 
love of God and the Self's union with God. It is to the 
peculiar nature of God then that we first turn. Rumi says 
of God's omnipotence: 


God hath established a rule and causes and means for the 
sake of all who seek Him under this blue canopy. 


Most things come to pass according to the rule, but 
sometimes His power breaks the rule.” 


' 1 R.A. Nicholson, Rimi: Poet and Mystic (1207-1273) (London: 
George 


Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1956), pp. 22-23. 


* Ibid., p. 114 (Mathnawi, V, 1543). All quotations from the Mathnawi are 
from the Nicholson translation (6 books; Cambridge: the University 


God can, through His omnipotence, make as well as 
break the rules that are established in the universe. 
Primarily it is through miracles that such legalistic lapses 
are said to occur: 


He established a goodly rule and custom: He made the 
evidentiary miracle a breach of the custom.* 


And the ground and reason for such changes in law and custom 
in the universe is God's will: 


The Causer brings into existence whatsoever He will, His 
Omnipotence can destroy all causes..." 


It is God as universal Causer, of all things good or bad, 
and as a Causer who can by His will alone change or alter 
any event in the future, that allows us to call Him 
Omnipotent. 


But not only is God all-powerful in what He can do, 
He is also all-powerful in what He knows, i.e., He is 
omniscient or all-knowing. Rumi says of _ the 
clairvoyant who, like God, knows all: 


And again, casting his eye forward, he beholds all that 
shall come to pass till the Day of Judgement.” 


Press, 1926-1934). I place the source of the translation in parentheses 
following thepage number in Nicholson. 


> "Ibid. 
4 "Ibid. 


God, on whom no action past, present or future is 
lost, sees"according to the measure of illumination", 
and since His illumination is perfect, His omniscience 
would also be perfect. 


Further, Rumi holds that God in virtue of His 
omniscience and omnipotence assigns life-stations to man, 
and yet, strangely enough, man remains free: 


Yet God's assignment of a particular lot to any one 
does not hinder him from exercising will and choice.° 


And, finally Rimi defends Muslim orthodoxy when he 
argues that all actions are caused by God and yet man 
remains a free creature: 


... the creature does not create his actions, and is not 
forced: God creates these actions together with the 
creatures having a free choice (ikhtiydr) in them.’ 


From Rumi's discussion of these three assumptions 
about God, man and free will, we can now go to traditional 
philosophical problems about free will and evil. In part I 
which follows, I will take up in section A the problem of 
fatalism (or free will), and in section B I will treat the 
problem of evil. 


> [bid., p.113 (Math. IV, 2881). 
° Ibid 
"Ibid., p. 155, n. 1(Math. I, 616). 


II. TWO PHILOSOPHIC PUZZLES 


A. The Problem of Fatalism 


At this juncture, I would like to suggest that we can 
construct three prima facie arguments for contending that man 
has no free will, even though Rumi has a single interesting 
argument to meet all three of them. The three constructed prima 
facie arguments for denying free will to man are drawn, in 
order, from the three previous quotations. Giving a rather 
ordinary definition to free will, the arguments would go 
somewhat as follows: 


1. The God-Is-Omniscient Argument: Any man, A is free to 
do X (where X is any action) if and only if A had wanted to 
he could have chosen and done non-X. But God knows in 
advance that A will choose and do X. But then A could not 
choose non-X, nor could he do non-X; for, that would make 
God wrong about what He knows. Therefore since A could 
not choose or do other than what God knows he will choose 
and do, A is not free. Therefore 

man is not free. 


2. The God-Assigns-Lots Argument: Any man, A, is free to 
do X (where X is an action of some sort) if and only if A had 
wanted to he could have chosen and done non-X. But God 
has assigned A the lot (the portion of goods, happiness, 
character, etc., of life) he has in this life. But then A is not 
free to choose to have a different lot than the one God 
assigned to him. Therefore there is a sense in which A is not 
free to choose his lot in life. Therefore man is not free. 


3. The God-Alone-Acts Argument: Any man, A, is free to 
do X if and only if A had wanted to he could have chosen 
and done non-X. But God alone is the cause of all actions, 
actions of choosing as well as objective actions. But then 
God as the Causer performs the action through A, and A 
cannot make God do differently than He will do through A. 
Therefore A could not choose and do non-X when the Causer 
has chosen and done X. Therefore A is not free. Therefore 
man is not free. 

These three constructed arguments then, the God-is- 


omniscient argument, the God-assigns-lots argument, and the 
God-alone-acts argument all lead to the same conclusion, viz., 
that man is not free, that all his actions are in some sense 
Divinely compelled. 


Rumi, of course, does not accept the conclusions we 
have drawn from these quotations. He does not indicate in 
the preceding contexts what"free will" consists of, and 
hence it may be moot whether he would accept even the way 
the three arguments have been setup. Further, he does not, 
save in one instance, argue to any extent in defense of his 
free will conclusions in the context of the above quoted 
passages regarding God as omniscient, lot-Assigner or sole 
Causer. That one defense of his conclusion that man is free 
in the face of these properties of God comes out in his 
discussion of the God-alone-acts argument. The defense that 
he gives, curiously enough, has had a long history in 
Western philosophy whenever the same puzzle about free 


will within a theological context has appeared. The defense 
Rimi gives is familiar to readers of C.A. Campbell and 
Williams James,* and Rimi, some six hundred years earlier, 
stated it as follows. He opens with the God-alone-acts 
doctrine: 


If we let fly an arrow, the action is not ours: we are only 
the bow, the shooter of the arrow is God. 


This is not compulsion (jabr): it is Almightiness (jabbari) 
proclaimed for the purpose of making us humble.’ 


And then comes Rumi's argument to show that despite 
the fact that God is the Compeller (al-Jabbar) and that we 
are His slaves and entirely subject to His Will, man is 
nonetheless free: 


Our humbleness is evidence of Necessity, but our sense of 
guilt is evidence of Free-will. 


If we are not free, why this shame? Why this sorrow and 
guilty confusion and abashment?'” 


* This fact was pointed out to me by Professor Joseph L. Schuler. 


” Ibid., p. 115 (Math. I, 616). 
'° Tbid. Rimi gives a similar defense of free will later in the same passage 


when he says: 


If you are conscious of God's compulsion, why are you not 
heartbroken? Where is the sign of your feeling the chains with which 
you are loaded? 


Riimi's defense, short as it is, compels attention 
nonethelsss. He attempts to show that there is a necessary 
connection between the sense of guilt or shame and free 
will. In other words, if a man did not have free will, he 
would suffer no pangs of conscience over what he had 
done, simply because pangs of conscience are a sign of the 
existence of free will: The guilt I feel, the sorrow I feel, is a 
sign that I am responsible for what I do. And I could not be 
responsible unless I was truly free in what I did. Thus guilt 
is evidence of responsibility and responsibility is evidence 
for free will; each entails the other and we can conclude, 
Rumi must feel, that man is therefore free. 


Let me make two brief comments on Ri''s defense: 
First, Rimi makes a logical leap from the feeling of guilt to the 
fact of responsibility when he, in effect, argues that the guilt I 
feel is a sign that I am responsible; in other words, Riimt 
begins with a feeling and ends with a fact inferred from that 
feeling: This is logically illegitimate. All that he is strictly 


How should one make merry who is bound in chains? Does the prisoner 
behave like the man who is free? 


Whatever you feel inclined to do, you know very well that you can do ... 
(Ibid.) 


The argument seems to be that if we were not free we would feel 
heartbroken or sad. But we do not feel heart-broken or sad. 
Therefore we must be free. This argument can be attacked, of course, 
but I would rather focus attention on the sense-of-shame argument 
above. 


allowed to say on the basis of his feeling or guilt is, not that 
responsibility exists, but merely that a feeling of 
responsibilty exists. And the existence of the feel ing of 
responsibility may or may not entail the feeling of free will, but 
it certainly cannot entail the fact of free will. In other 
words Rumi may argue legitimately only that the feeling of 
guilt entails the feeling of responsibility which in turn may 
entail the feeling of free will, but he cannot argue 
legitimately from the feeling of guilt, to the fact of 
responsibility, to the fact of free will. When the argument is put 
entirely in terms of feelings, Rumi's defense of free will 
collapses, and for the simple reason that the feeling of 
something does not in any sense prove or guarantee the 
objective existence of anything beyond, perhaps. other 
psychological feelings: Rumi's defense of free will won't work. 


Second, one can always use a counter example to show 
that Riimi's defense will not show what he intends it to 
show. Psychologists tell us that the compulsive desire to 
steal, kleptomania,is accompanied frequently and most often 
by feelings of remorse, guilt and shame. The kleptomaniac is 
not free either in the choosing or in the action resulting from 
that choice. Hence, to conclude that the feeling of guilt entails 
free will is just plain wrong:Rtmi,s defense of free will again 
will not work. 


Rumi's attempt to solve what we called the problem of 
fatalism comes to grief for the reasons mentioned above: He 


cannot leap from feelings to facts in his defense of free will, 
nor can he fly in the face of a perfectly good counter 
example that shows that some feelings of guilt are 
accompanied by compulsive, non-free, actions. 


Let me turn next to the second of the traditional 
philosophical puzzles that Rimi grapples with, whether 
consciously or not, in the Mathnawi. 


B. The Theological Problem of Evil 


A second philosophical puzzle appears in Rtmi's 
writings, and while it can be connected to the first problem 
dealt with above in A, I will treat it separately here. The 
puzzle I speak of is an old puzzle in the West, having its 
roots in the Platonic corpus, but receiving its most 
vociferous form among the Christian theologians of the 
early church, notably in St. Augustine. The puzzle was 
probably first formulated by Epicurus (341-270 B.C.E.) and 
quoted by Lactantius (260-340 A.C.E.): 


God either wishes to take away evils and is unable; or He is 
able, and is unwilling; or He is neither willing nor able, or 
He is both willing and able. If He is willing, and is unable, 
He is feeble, which is not in accordance with the character of 
God; if He is able and unwilling, He is envious, which is 
equally at variance with God; if He is neither willing nor 
able, He is both envious and feeble, and therefore not God; if 
He is both willing and able, which alone is suitable to God, 


from what source then are evils? or why does He not remove 
them ?!! 


Lactantius' lengthy statement of the problem of evil can easily 
be reduced to four premises and a question: 


God is omnipotent. 

God is all-good. 

God is omniscient. 

Evil exists. 

But if God could prevent evil (He is omnipotent) 

and does not, then He is malevolent. And if God 

would want to prevent evil (He is all-good) but 

cannot, then He is not omnipotent. Then where 

does evil come from? Thus the problem of evil. 
Rumi more or less accepts all of the first three premises 

of the above argument, and there is sufficient evidence 

among his writings that he even accepts the reality of evil 

premise as well; for, Rumt1 argues, God created all the good 

things as well as all the evil things. Thus he avoids the need 

for an all-evil Ahriman, such as the Magians employed, to 

account for the existence of evil. 


Gey es De 


'! Lactantius, On the Anger of God, Ch. XIII, qouted in A. L. Herman, The 


Problem of Evil and Indian Thought (New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, forth- 
coming). In this book I have tried to show the origins of the problem of evil 
in the Western and Indian contexts, and to demonstrate that of the twenty- 
three or so solutions that have been proposed to it, all save one, the solution 
entailing samsara, fall on hard times. Rimi's attempts to answer the problem 
of evil also, it seems to me, come to naught. 


E.H. Whinfield has summarized Rumi's various attempted 
solutions to the problem of evil, and before looking closely at 
two of these solutions, let me mention, following Whinfield, 
these attempted solutions: 


...what we call evil has in reality no real existence of its own, 
being merely, as St. Augustine said, a"negation", or not-being 
— a departure from the Only Self-existent Being.” 


Let me call this attempted solution to the problem of evil"the 
evil-is-unreal solution". Whinfield continues: 


In the next place, the poet points out that much of what we 
call evil is only relative— what is evil for one being good 
for another; — nay more, that evil itself is often turned into 
good for the good.”° 


The notion that evil is really good in disguise, the last phrase 
above, is actually a species of the evil-is-unreal solution to the 
problem of evil. But the relativity of evil doctrine, the first part 
of the quotation above, takes evil as real and is no solution at 
all, as a little reflection will show; for, it admits evil but does 
not explain or justify it. Whinfield continues his list: 


Further, he insists on the probationary design of much so- 
called evil. As Bishop Butler says, life is a state of 


'2 Masnawi-i Ma'nawi: The Spiritual Couplets of Moulana Jalal-al-Din 
Muhammad Rim!, abridged trans. by E. H. Whinfield (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1898), p. XXX. 

1B ys 
Ibid. 


probation, and probation involves the existence of evil lusts 
and pains to prove us.” 


This justification for evil entails the premise that evil 
functions to test us, to discipline us, and to build our 
character. Let me denominate this attempted solution to the 
problem of evil"the discipline solution." Whinfield 
continues with the discipline solution, 


How, the poet asks, could there be self-control 
without evil passions to be controlled, or patience 
without the pressure of afflictions to be born? Much 
evil, again, is medicinal....'° 


Thus the discipline solution to the problem of evil. 


A final solution dealt with by Rumi, or at least found 
and discussed in the Poet's work, is used to explain evil 
simply as retribution or punishment for sins that man 
commits: 


Lastly, much evil has a punitive purpose."He who grieves the 
Logos must look for tribulation in the world." 


Thus God in His goodness is not only merciful but just. 
And in His justice He will repay evil doers according to 
their crimes. This attempted solution, like the others before 


41 hid. 


'S Tbid. 
'© Ibid., pp. XXX-XXXI. 


it, seeks to take the properties of God, His omnipotence, 
His goodness and His omniscience, and make them 
consistent with the presence of real evil in the world. Let 
me call this last attempted solution to the problem of 
evil"the justice solution" to indicate that evil can be 
explained and justified as God's punishment of man for 
human wickedness. 


Let me comment now very briefly on Whinfield's 
catalogue of Rumi's solutions. We have three attempted 
solutions: The evilis-unreal solution, the discipline solution, 
and, finally, the justice solution. The first, the evil-is-unreal 
solution, is plainly inconsistent with the other two; for, both 
of the latter admit to the existence and the necessity of evil 
for building character or for punishing sinful man. Rimi 
gives expression to the evil-is-unreal doctrine 
occasionally in his writings and this view is plainly 
consistent with his metaphysical mystical monism as 
described in part I. But it plainly affronts common sense 
to argue that there is no evil or no real evil in the world, 
and, since it runs counter to the other two solutions, I am 
not going to deal with it in the remainder of the paper. 
Furthermore, as some reflection will show, the evil is- 
unreal solution, when taken in its most literal 
interpretation, cannot be used as a solution to the problem 
of evil; for, one simply cannot generate that problem 
unless one begins by assuming that the evil-is-unreal 


doctrine is false. That is to say, without the existence of 
evil, however real or partially real it might be, there can 
be no problem of evil at all. I will concentrate then on the 
other two solutions. 


The two remaining attempted solutions have difficulty 
in explaining what I shall call ‘hard evil’. Hard evil is not 
simply ordinary pain and suffering, toothache pain, sore 
throat pain, and ordinary physical and _ psychological 
suffering. Soft evil, if I can call ordinary pain by that 
name, has a purpose and function in the world. Soft evil 
helps us to grow, to learn, to become men and women of 
mature reason and sensibility. Soft evil warns us that hot 
pans should not be picked up, that teeth need repairing, 
that our bodies need attention, that death comes with old 
age. Soft evil does discipline us and it does build our 
character for goodness, manliness and Godlikeness. But 
hard evil, extraordinary or dysteleological evil, does just 
the opposite. it destroys our hearts and souls and minds. It 
kills the spirit of the weak, and it makes the strong cynical 
and cruel. It drives the weak insane, and it renders the 
strong impotent and enervated. Hard evil exists when 
babies and children die horribly and mangled, suffering 
untold misery. Such unfortunates are not having their 
characters disciplined (thus the discipline solution), nor are 
they being punished for any apparent wickedness (thus the 
justice solution). To argue that such hard evil either builds 


character or is a just punishment for sin is to be singularly 
callous, cruel and sadistic to the highest degree. Neither of 
the solutions proposed above can solve the problem of hard 
evil, and to believe they can would simply display an 
insensitivity to the human condition that must affront the 
plain man. 


There is one other solution that occurs in Rumi's 
writings that I would like to conclude with. It serves to 
extend the catalogue of attempted solutions, and Rumi 
does take it seriously enough to warrant our including it 
here. I believe it also breaks on the wrack of hard evil as 
its predecessors have done, but perhaps the reader will 
find in this new solution, a certain distinguished merit 
anyway. 


The fourth attempted solution that Rimi considers is stated 
in this way: 


Note, then, this principle, O seeker: pain and suffering make one 
aware of God; and the more aware one is, the greater his 
passion.” 


Call this fourth and final solution"the awareness-of-God 
solution". The justification for evil under this attempted 
solution is simply that it leads the soul to God, that 


'7 Nicholson, Riinmi: Poet and Mystic, pp. 155-156 (Math.. 1, 
616). 


suffering, tribulation and pain turn one to God. There is a 
certain amount of truth no doubt in this assertion. The 
awareness-of-God solution to this extent is not unlike the 
discipline solution noted earlier. When one suffers, or when 
one notes extraordinary suffering in others one does 
legitimately ask, Why do I suffer?, Why does he suffer? One 
answer, and a respectable answer to the Sifis and to Rumi, 
would be that you suffer for God's sake, so turn to God for 
your answer. But just as the discipline solution failed in the 
face of hard evil, I fear that the awareness-of-God solution 
must similarly succumb. The suffering of infants and 
children, the utterly ruthless, relentless, absolutely 
incorrigible suffering of the young and immature does not 
turn them to God. To argue that it does would be to fly in 
that face of the evidence. To argue that it should would seem 
at the very least callous and immoral. The conclusion must 
be then that given the attributes of God noted earlier, and 
given the presence of hard evil, the awareness-of-God 
solution will not solve the problem of evil. 


In part Ill which follows I want to offer some rather minor 
observations on Rumi's attempts to solve the problem of 
fatalism and the problem of evil. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


In this brief excursion through the mystical poetry of 
Rumi we have attempted to treat his work in the most literal 


and philosophical sense. Perhaps poets, seers, sages and 
mystics should not be handled in this rough rational way. 
Perhaps their function as poets and mystics places them 
automatically beyond the pale of philosophic confrontation, 
perhaps their function is simply one of inspiring and 
challenging the reader, of goading the listener and reader, 
through the use of prescriptive and commendatory sentences 
rather than through descriptive sentences and assertions, to 
see God, to consider his life, or to change his ways. But 
Rumi and the other Sufis can be seen as both poets as well 
as philosophers, as inspired visionaries as well as rational 
pedagogues. And it was to this second way of viewing Rimi 
and the Stfis that I have been speaking here in this paper. 


If my conclusions are correct, Rimi and with him, 
perhaps, the other Stfis he represents, do not have sound 
rational answers to the puzzles that confronted us, the 
problem of fatalism and the problem of evil. But more 
important than their failure, I believe, is their attempt to 
seek out a sound theodicy, justifying the ways of God's 
omniscience and His omnipotence in the face of human 
freedom and human suffering. Their attempt and in 
particuiar Rumi's magnificent attempts to discover rational 
solutions to these mysteries is what is after all most 
important here. His failure at finding a rational solution, if 
indeed it is a failure, counts as littke when compared with 
those efforts. 


REFORMS IN ISLAMIC LAW IN IRAN 
J.N.D. Anderson 


A great deal has been written in recent years about the 
cataclysmic changes which have come about in the law, both 
substantive and procedural, throughout the vastly greater part 
of what may be termed the Muslim world. In almost all the 
countries concerned the Shari'ah, or canon law of Islam, 
virtually reigned supreme up till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. True, this was seldom, if ever, the only law, just as 
those courts which were specifically committed to its 
enforcement were never, in practice, the only courts; for 
throughout the history of Islam there have almost always been 
courts other than those of the qadis —courts presided over, 
for example, by local governors, by police, by inspectors of 
markets, or by the Ruler himself (or his deputy) in the Court of 
Complaints; and these special courts have never been as strictly 
bound as have the qdadis by the minutiae of the Shari'ah, but 
have in fact administered a law which represented a sort of 
amalgam of the Shari'ah, of customery law, of administrative 
practice and of the will (or whim) of the executive. But, 
however this may be, it can be said that up till about 1850 the 
Shari'ah was the only law fully acknowledged as such the law to 
which reference was almost invariably made; just as the 
qadis'courts represented the basic courts and the courts of 


residual jurisdiction. 


But from the middle of the last century a radical change 
began to take place throughout most of the Muslim world, 
whether in the Ottoman Empire, British India or elsewhere. 
First, the scope of the Shari'ah was extensively curtailed in 
favour of statute law of largely alien inspiration, and a whole 
system of 'secular' courts was established to administer the 
new legislation. The motive for this was basically twofold: to 
reform the administration of justice in a way which would 
harmonise with the ethos and meet the needs of a modern, 
bureaucratic government, and also, in part, to silence the 
criticisms and satisfy the requirements of foreign opinion. In 
the Ottoman Empire the resultant legislation was chiefly 
derived from the Code Napoleon, while in British India it was 
quarried from the Common Law; but in both cases the family 
law of Islam was left virtually intact, uncodified and unchanged 
— to be administered, in most of the countries concerned, by 
the Shari'ah courts in precisely the way which had prevailed for 
centuries, but in India to be administered by courts of general 
jurisdiction (advised, initially, by Muslim experts). There was, 
however, one major exception to this generalisation, in so far 
as the Ottoman Empire was concerned; for when the Ottoman 
reformers came to codify the law of 'obligations', they 
eventually — after considerable hesitation — based their code 
(which is commonly known as the Majalla) not on French 
legislation but on principles and precepts derived from the 
Shari'ah. 


It is important to emphasise what a radical departure from 
the orthodox theory of Islamic jurisprudence these reforms 
represent. All down the centuries the Shari'ah had been 
regarded as a law which was firmly based on divine revelation, 
which could not be changed by any human authority — and 
which was equally binding on both Ruler and subject -- an 
authoritative blueprint to which Muslim Peoples were always 
required to conform, rather than a law which could be adapted 
to the changing needs of a developing society. It was, indeed, 
its sacrosanct character which explains, in part at least, why it 
was quietly put on one side — as the ideal law which had, it 
was believed, once held exclusive sway throughout the Muslim 
world and which would no doubt prevail once more in the 
Golden Age which was to come -- in favour of a quite 
different law forced upon Muslim governments by the 
exiguous demands of modern life; for this was at first regarded 
as preferable to any profane meddling with its immutable 
provisions. It is in this context that the Majalla assumes such 
significance; for it represents the first example in history of the 
promulgation of precepts derived from the Shari'ah in the 
form of legislation enacted by authority of the State — and 
based, indeed, not only on the dominant opinion in the Hanafi 
(or State-recognised) school, but rather on a selection of those 
opinions which seemed most suited to modern life (all of 
which had, I think, received some recognition by Hanafi 
jurists, although a few of them had in fact originated in some 
other school). 


Such was the first stage in the modernisation of the law, 
and it prevailed from about 1850 until after the turn of the 
century. But in 1915 a further step was taken in the Ottoman 
Empire; for the miserable position of certain Muslim wives 
under the dominant doctrine in the Hanafi school made it 
essential that changes should be introduced even in the family 
law as administered by the Shari'ah courts — and in such 
relationships which represent an integral part of the very web 
and woof of Muslim life, the reformers felt precluded from 
any abandonment of the Shari'ah in favour of some law of 
alien inspiration, for they were convinced that the family law 
must necessarily remain distinctively Islamic. So they were 
forced to resort to the expedient of actually introducing 
changes and adaptations in this law, as it was administered by 


the courts, to meet the needs of contemporary society. 


But how could a law which was regarded as firmly based 
on divine revelation be adapted by any human authority? This 
was the problem: a problem which was largely resolved by 
what was, in effect, a recognition that the Shari'ah represents 
not only a divine law but also a lawyers’ law; for although it 
was tegarded as firmly based on divine revelation, it had 
certainly not dropped down from heaven in its developed 
form, but had been built up by the deductions and reasoning 
of generations of lawyers. So the reforms which have been 
introduced in recent years in so many Muslim countries have, 
for the most part, been based on an eclectic choice between 


the different deductions and reasonings of the different 


schools and a multitude of individual jurists — a choice, 
indeed, which has sometimes gone so far as to represent a 
combination of two different opinions (both of impeccable 
ancestty, but based, in some cases, on wholly contradictory 
premises) in a provision of law which would not have been 
acceptable to either of the schools or jurists to which it is 
attributed. But sometimes even this device would not suffice, 
and the reformers were compelled to resort to a new 
interpretation of the ancient texts for which no traditional 


authority could be claimed. 


Such, in brief, has been the pattern of law reform in the 
Muslim world as a whole— and it has been duplicated, in the 
main, in Iran. But it is significant that the Persian Civil Code 
was much mote closely based on the Shari'ah (in the form of 
that law which prevails among the Ithna ‘Ashari sect of Shi'ah 
than was the legislation in the Ottoman Empire or in British 
India, and also that it included in its scope a number of 
sections covering family law and the law of succession. This 
important departure from the two-stage approach which we 
have described above can, I think, best be ex plained by the 
comparatively late date at which this code was prom. ulgated. But 
the sections devoted to family law and succession were, in fact far 
from radical in their character, and represent little more than a 
codified version of the law which was already in force, with a few 
salutary, but not very revolutionary, reforms (to some of which 


reference will be made below). 


Mote recently, however, the reformers in Iran have 
broken new ground by the enactment of the Family 
Protection Act of 1967. It would be superfluous in this 
context to examine this Act clause by clause; so I will 


confine my attention to points of particular interest. 


The first and most important of thethat the Iranian reformers 
have restricted a Muslim husband's right to divorce his wife to a 
degree to which there is no parallel in any other Muslim country 
except Turkey (where the Shari'ah has been completely 
abandoned, in so far as the courts are concerned, since 1926) and 
among the followers of the Agha Khan in East Africa."® 


It is not that nothing has been done to restrict the 
incidence of unilateral repudiation of Muslim wives in 
other parts of the Islamic world, for legislation has in fact 
been introduced elsewhere which provides that formulae of 
divorce pronounced under duress or in a_ state of 
intoxication, or even uncontrollable anger,’ or intended as 
an oath or threat, “will no longer be legally binding; that 
the threefold formula of repudiation pronounced on one 
and the same occasion will be regarded as only a single, 


and therefore revocable, divorce; *'that a husband who 


'’ Cf. my article’The Isma'ili Khojas of East Africa", Middle Eastern .Studies 
(October 1964), pp. 21 ff. 

a E.g. in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Syria, Morocco 
and Iraq. 

” Big. in Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Syria, Morocco and Iraq. 

*' Bg. in Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Syria, Morocco and Iraq. 


repudiates his wife without adequate cause, or in a way 
which inflicts hardship upon her may be ordered to pay her 
a sum of money by way of compensation;~” and even that 
no divorce will be of any legal effect unless it is effected in 
a coutt of law,” or after a period of time during which 
attempts will be made to reconcile the parties. But the fact 
remains that in all these countries a Muslim husband who is 
sufficiently set on divorcing his wife can always achieve his 
purpose, provided only that he takes the necessary steps and, 
in some cases, pays the appropriate sum by way of 


compensation. 


In the Iranian reform, on the other hand, this has been 
radically altered, for the Family Protection Act not only 
categorically precludes any divorce until after attempts have 
been made to reconcile the parties,” but also, and in a// 
cases, unless or until a ‘certificate of impossibility of 
reconciliation’ has been issued.” Nor is the court given any 
wide discretion as to when such a certificate may be granted; 
for the grounds on which this may be done are incorporated 
in the Act. Thus such a certificate can be obtained where 
both parties declare their agreement; in any of the 


circumstances in which cancellation of marriage is permitted 


~ Fug. in Syria, Tunisia and Morocco. 

* Fg. in Tunisia — and, in a tentative way only in Iraq. 
* Bg. in Pakistan. 

* Article 9. 

*° Article 11.. 

*" Article 9. 


under the Civil Code of 1937* (to which further reference 
will be made below); where either husband or wife has been 
sentenced by a final judgment to imprisonment for five years 
or more,” or is suffering from ‘any addiction which 
according to the finding of the court is prejudicial to the 
foundation of family life and makes the continuance of 
married life impossible'; where the husband marries 
another wife without the consent of his existing partner;” 
where either party 'deserts family life';* and where either of 
them has been convicted by final judgment of 'an offence 
repugnant to the family honour and prestige! of the other.” 
Here the ‘addiction prejudicial to family life’ has been further 
defined™ as addiction to drugs, alcohol, gambling or the like; 
but no attempt has been made to define by legislative 
enactment what is meant by the phrase abandons family 
life' so here there is considerable scope for judicial discretion, 
as is also true of offences repugnant to family honour (except 
that, in this case, the Act expressly states that the court must 
have regard 'to the position and social status of the parties’ 
and must take into account ‘custom and other relevant 


factors’). 


8 Article 11. 

” Article 11 (i).). 

” Article 11 (ii). 

*' Article 11 (iii). 

* Article 11 (iv). 

*® Article 11 (V). 

* Article 11 of the Regulations issued together with the Act. 


When we turn to the sections on this subject in the Civil 
Code we find that provision is made for the cancellation or 
dissolution of marriage where either party is afflicted with 
insanity, whether permanent or recurrent;” where either 
patty is incapable of having normal sexual intercourse; 
where the existence of some special qualification in one or 
other of the parties has been specified as a condition of the 
marriage, and then found to be absent;*’ where the husband 
refuses, or is unable, to support his wife and it is impossible 
to enforce a judgment ordering him to do so;* and where the 
husband 'does not provide for the other indispensable dues 
of the wife and it is impossible to induce him to do so! (a 
clause which is interpreted as covering sexual intercourse), 
ill-treats his wife to such a degree that continued married life 
becomes insupportable, or is afflicted with some contagious 
disease, curable only with difficulty, which makes the 
continuation of married life dangerous for his partner.” It is 
also provided that a husband may cancel the marriage if his 
bride proves to be afflicted with leprosy, is crippled, or is 
blind in both eyes.” 


» Article 1121. 

*° With certain detailed provisos: see Articles 1122, 1123 (i), (ii) and (iv), and 
1124-6. 

* Article 1128. 

** Article 1129, 

® Article 1130. 

” Article 1123 (ii), (iii), (v) and (vi). 


Most of these provisions in the Code reflect normal 
Ithna 'Ashari doctrine, while a few of them represent 
minor — but beneficial — reforms. It is noteworthy, 
however, that they go into considerably more detail 
retarding the circumstances in which a wife may either 
cancel her marriage or apply to the court for a divorce than 
they do in the case of the husband. The reason for this is 
not far to seek, for article 1133 states explicitly that 'A man 
may divorce his wife whenever he wishes to do so’. But this 
clearly gives rise to a question of principle in regard to the 
Family Protection Act, the general tenor of which seems to 
imply reciprocity of rights between the spouses. On this basis 
it would seem eminently arguable that a husband ought to be 
able to obtain a certificate of impossibility of reconciliation 
should his wife treat him in a way which makes the 
continuation of life with her 'insupportable’ or should she 
refuse sexual intercourse — on the ground that these 
circumstances wetfe not mentioned in the Code because they 
were amply covered by the husband's unfettered discretion’ 
and were presumably omitted from the Family Protection Act 
by inadvertence. It would seem, however, that the courts 
consider themselves bound by the express provisions of the 
relevant enactments and do not feel free to read into them 
any such inference. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
the courts will interpret the clause in the Family Protection 
Act about 'deserting family life' as covering the case where a 


wife continues to live in the matrimonial home but refuses 


relations. If not it would seem probable that husbands whose 
wives submit them to any form of 'insupportable' treatment 
may be provoked to respond in such a way as to induce their 
wives to agree to a divorce or even to take the initiative in 


seeking a dissolution of marriage. 


The second point of outstanding significance in this Act 
has already been covered in outline: namely, the numerous 
circumstances in which it is open to Muslim wives to demand 
a certificate of impossibility of reconciliation and then to 
obtain a divorce. This represents a much less radical reform 
than the somewhat similar provisions regarding husbands 
(which impose a unique restriction, as we have seen, on a 
previously unfettered discretion), while wives have now been 
given the right to seek a judicial divorce in a number of 
different countries on most of the grounds now specified in 
Iran- This should not, however, obscure the fact that it is 
easier to adopt principles derived from, say the Malik’ law in a 
country in which the Hanafi law previously prevailed than it is 
to introduce the same principles in a Shi'l country. But, 
however this may be, two aspects of these Iranian reforms in 
favour of a wife demand particular notice: the way in which a 
wife's right to obtain a divorce in all the specified 
circumstances has been brought superficially at least — under 
the aegis of recognised Muslim doctrine, and the implications 
of this law in regard to polygamy (even in the form of those 


temporary marriages which are explicitly recognised in the Civil 
Code).”" 


The first of these points is covered in Article 17 of the 
Family Protection Act, which treads: 'The provisions of 
Article 11 shall be inserted in the marriage document in the 
form of a condition of the contract of marriage, and an 
irrevocable power of attorney for the wife to execute a 
divorce will be explicitly provided.' This means, in effect, that 
it is statutory requirement that every contract of marriage 
should include a delegation by husband to wife of authority 
to exercise on his behalf, in any of the circumstances 
specified above, his right of repudiation; so in theory it is not 
she who divorces him, but he who, by delegation, divorces 
her. This is a most ingenious expedient which might well be 
adopted in other Muslim countries. It should, however, be 
recognised that, in the Iranian legislation, it represents little 
more than a device, however justifiable; for I took the 
opportunity, on a visit to Tehran in 1968, to ask a number of 
judges and lawyers whether they would, in fact, make any 
distinction between marriages concluded after the Act was 
promulgated (and in which this power of attorney was, or 
should have been expressly included) and those contracted 
previously (and without any such clause); and they replied 
that they would not. This reply was somewhat surprising in 
view of the rigidity with which they apparently adhere to the 


“| Articles 1075 ff. 


letter of the enactment in other respects (as has been noted 
above). The conclusion is inescapable, therefore, that the 
intention of the Act is to set out those circumstances in 
which both husbands and wives may apply for a certificate of 
impossibility of reconciliation and then, where attempts at 
conciliation have failed, may obtain a divorce, and that 
Article 17 is primarily designed to placate orthodox Muslim 
opinion and satisfy the constitutional requirement that no 


legislation may be enacted which is ‘contrary to the Shari'ah’. 


A wife's right to obtain a divorce should her husband 
martry a second wife without her consent is, of course, also 
coveted by this provision. This corresponds to somewhat 
similar legislation in certain other countries:” but it is 
particularly significant in Iran because of the full legal 
recognition accorded by the Civil Code to those temporary 
(or mut'ah) marriages which only the Ithna 'Ashari law now 
allows — and which are still quite common in that country. 
These may take the form of a contract concluded for a 
period of 99 years or more, and so represent a union just as 
long-lived as any 'permanent' marriage, although inferior in 
social status and in the legel rights which it confers. It seems 
that today these mut' ah unions ate chiefly contracted for a 
period of a few days on the occasion of a man's pilgrimage 
to Qumm or Mashhad. Since, therefore, these marriages 
represent little more than an exceedingly brief liaison in 


© E.g. in the Ottoman Empire, Morocco and Pakistan. 


which the wife receives a sum of money but is not entitled 
to maintenance or inheritance from her 'husband', it might 
well be thought that they would not give a man's permanent 
wife any more right to a divorce than would her husband's 
involvement in an illicit union with another women; but I 
was assured that this was not the case, and that a wife who 
had not consented to her husband's conclusion of a mut'ah 
marriage, and who wished to press for a divorce, would be 
entitled to obtain it on exactly the same basis as would 


obtain if he had concluded a second 'permanent' marriage. 


Thirdly, there is another provision about polygamy in 
Article 14. This provides that a husband who wishes to 
marry a second wife must first obtain permission from the 
court, which will grant such permission only when it is 
‘satisfied, by taking any necessary measures and, if possible, 
by examining the present wife’, that he ‘has the necessary 
financial ability and sense of justice and capacity to accord 
equal treatment to the two wives.’ To both of these 
requirements parallels might be cited from other Muslim 
countries;* and it is noteworthy that a second marriage 
contracted without such permission is legally valid in Iran, 
although the husband who concludes it is liable to penal 
sanctions.“ But the clause in this Article about equal 


treatment must, presumably, be construed to mean that two 


* B.g. in Syria, Morocco and Iraq. 
“ Compare, in this context, the position in Syria, Tunisia, Morocco and Iraq, 
where there are interesting contrasts in this respect. 


‘permanent’ wives must be accorded equal treatment, not 
that a mwf'ah wife must be treated on an equality with a 
permanent wife. Even so, the provision is not wholly 
without difficulty in a Sh7i country; for the Ithna 'Ashari law 
provides that a wife's maintenance should be reckoned 
exclusively by reference to her own social and financial 
status, not that of the husband; so a man who marries one 
wife from an aristocratic and wealthy family, and another 
from a humble and impoverished home, would normally be 
required to maintain the first in quite a different style from 
that appropriate to the second. It is also noteworthy that this 
article has been cited in Iran as virtually making any future 
mut'ah marriages, if polygamous, subject to penal sanctions, 
since the courts are exceedingly unlikely to give permission 
for such an union. But it must be remembered that this does 
not mean that such a marriage, if contracted, would be 


legally invalid. 


Fourthly, this Act also makes explicit provision for the 
coutt to issue a decree about the custody of children, 
provision for their support, and access to them by both the 
parties to the marriage (or, in their absence, by their close 
relatives)” Here the significant point is that the welfare of 
the children is given an absolute priority over the detailed 
rules of Islamic law, for it is expressly provided that the 
maintenance of the children 'shall be payable from the 


® Articles 9, 12, 13, 16 and 18. 


income and property of the husband or the wife or both ... 
and even from the pensions of the husband or wife' and that 
them,yrotcntus tra euthe custody of the children to any 
person whom it deems fit’. This is not only salutary but 


almost revolutionary in its implications. 


It is also noteworthy that there is reason to believe that 
these reforms will, in general, be interpreted and applied by 
the courts in the way which was intended by the legislature 
(by contrast, it must be observed, with what has happened — 
in some cases, at least — in Iraq). The reason for this 
difference is that litigation on such subjects in Iraq still falls 
within the competence of the Shari'ah courts, where the qadis 
are often either unable or unwilling to rid them selves of their 
preconceived ideas and the influence of their training and 
experience, whereas the jurisdiction of gadi's courts in Iran 
has been progressively restricted since as early as 1927, and it 
seems clear that their competence under the present law 
would be confined to such questions as whether a marriage 
had, or had not, been validly concluded.” 


* For this whole subject, see Doreen Hinchcliffe,"Legal Reforms in Shi't 
World — Recent Legislation in Iran and Iraq", Malaya Law Review (1968), pp. 
202k 


THE TRADITION OF ISLAMIC 
PHILOSOPHY IN PERSIA AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE MODERN 
WORLD' 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr 


The subject of the present paper is one which, it would 
seem, involves all men, for men, being a thinking being, 
cannot avoid thought. In whatever society he lives he is 
forced to think and meditate upon the nature of things. It is 
possible to put a false way of thinking in place of a true one, 
but, in any case, it is not possible to be against thought 
itself, especially since this point of view, when analyzed and 
dissected, is found to be itself a certain way of thinking. 
Man cannot, therefore, escape from thought and reflection, 
and this is true today in the Islamic world in particular as 
well as in the East in general, where men live in a special 
situation resulting from the encounter with Western 
civilization as a result of which a new awareness and 
evaluation of their own intellectual tradition has become an 
urgent call and, in fact, probably very much a matter of life 
and death. In Persia the best proof of this fact is that during 
the last decade, despite all that has been done in many 
modernized circles to turn away from purely intellectual 
matters and to become concerned solely with the practical 


and the pragmatic, there still can be seen a new kind of 


awareness of the Islamic philosophical tradition, even 


among some of the members of the younger generation.” 


In this discussion the  expression"philosophical 
tradition" ( sunnat-i falsaft) has been employed for the reason 
that the use of the term"tradition" itself, which has become 
current in Persian recently, is an indication of the present 
intellectual situation in the Islamic world. There are two 
factors to consider. First, the word tradition ( sunnat ) in its 
present sense in Persian does not have an antecedent in classical 
Arabic or Persian usage. The concept which the word evokes 
today has not existed in the same way within the Islamic 
intellectual heritage where the word dim has always meant 
tradition in its universal sense; but in fact this particular word, 
sunnat, has not been employed here without a definite 
reason. Its usage today in Persian, even in such expressions 
as"traditional decoration","traditional food", or"traditional 
music", etc. points up a two-sided reality. It shows that to a 
degree the modernized generation in Persia as elsewhere in 
the Islamic world has to a certain extent fallen out of its 
own intellectual and cultural tradition and thus is able to 
reflect upon it from the"outside". In the same way, in a 
recent Cultural Seminar held in Tehran it was suggested that 
the very fact that the word culture (farhang) has come into 


use in Persian today as a result of European influence shows 


“ Translated from the Persian by William Chittick. Since this paper was 
written originally for a Persian-speaking audience, most of its 
references are to that particular world. 


that the unity of culture that existed traditionally in Persia is 
disappearing. Today usually one begins to speak 
about"culture" only when one no longer possesses its real 
substance. 


In reality, man can look at himself as a pure object only 
when he has come out of his own mould. Thus the very faet 
that today people concern themselves with the" philosophical 
tradition" of Persia shows that, as a result of contact with 
Western civilization and in general the transformations 
which have taken place in the world during the past fifty 
years, certain modernized Persians at the present time look 
upon their own past" objectively" as a past"tradition" outside 
of themselves. 


The second factor involved in the use of sunnat, which is 
one of vital importance and concern, is that the development 
of the West during the past fifty years, after 400 years of 
revolt against tradition by European civilization, has made 
obvious, at least to the intellectual élite, the paramount 
importance and absolute necessity of tradition. This 
intellectual movement first began in France with a remarkable 
figure named Rend Guénon, but now talk of tradition is much 
more widespread, and some Persians are aware of this 
development. The very fact that the foundations themselves 
of a given civilization are crumbling and civilization faces 
dissolution makes the necessity of keeping up the tradition and 


of living according to it ever more obvious in the eyes of the 


elite. Although the general spiritual decadence of the modern 
world has gone on with ever greater speed during the past 
century, the need for tradition and interest in its presentation 
have become much more keenly felt than during the past 
century, althongh genuine interest in this matter has 
remained of necessity confined to a few. Hence the recent 
use of the word tradition (as swnnat) in the Persian language, 
which has probably multiplied ten times over the last twenty 
yeats, is, indirectly at least, the result of a transformation 
which has appeared within Western civilization and has forced 
some people to turn their attention toward and _ respect 
intellectual tradition, whether or not they have been 
connected with tradition themselves. For example, in the 
nineteenth century Western art critics considered the 
anonymity of artists, writers or creative personalities in the 
East as a weakness, while today no one would be able to 
deny the value of Eastern art merely because the name of 
the artist and creator of a work of art is unknown. If 
anything, the bitter experience of this century has 
demonstrated to men of perspicacity that the respect for 
genuine tradition, tradition in its universal meaning as a 
reality that unites man with his divine origin and source and 
not custom orf convention, is absolutely necessary even for 
the modernists touched by the spirit of the West. The 
Persians and other peoples of the East are not an exception 
to this rule. Only the preservation of tradition can help them 
preserve the coherence and meaningfulness of their lives. 


They can no longer appeal to the West an excuse to destroy 
their own tradition if they are at all aware of what is going 


on in the modern world. 


Tradition in the present context does not mean something 
which passes or dies, for only that is dead which has no value 
for man at a given moment. As long as a society's past has 
value and meaning for it, the society is alive, and this"life" 
and"death" itself fluctuate over the ages. For example, from 
the appearance of Mithraism in the third century B.C. until the 
nineteenth century twenty-three centuries went by, and until 
the twentieth century, twenty-four centuries. Thus Mithraism 
should be more forgotten and"dead" in Iran now than during 
the last century, while in fact this is by no means the 
case. Today because of the rise of nationalism coming from the 
West, the modernized Persians pay a great deal more attention 
to Mithraism than they did in the past century.That is why 
when we speak about tradition in culture and more particularly 
in metaphysics and philosophy, we are not speaking only of a 
temporal relationshihp. Plato is just as alive today as he was in 
the fourth century B. C., while Renouvier, whose works were 
probably being read more than those of any other French 
philosopher in the year 1890, has now faded into the shadows 
of history. It can thus be said that an intellectual and 
metaphysical tradition is always alive in a world that lies 
above time and space. As long as a nation is alive and the 
roots of its culture continue to be nourished from the spring 


of its own ttaditional cultural life, tradition is like a 


storehouse from which nourishment is drawn according to 


the nation's needs at different moments of its history. 


In consequence to speak of the intellectual tradition in 
Persia linked organically with its past is to speak of a living 
intellectual school, whether the doctrines concerned be that 
of an individual like Suhrawardi, who lived seven centuries 
ago, ot Ibn Sina, who lived ten centuries ago.The time span 
involved makes no difference. These and other Muslim 
philosophers and sages are alive and belong to the present 
moment of the life of Persians and other Muslims in general, 


for whom the Islamic intellectual tradition is alive. 


But what is the essential nature of this philosophical 
tradition? Is it limited to Iran? And if so, what are its 


characteristics? 


Here we meet with the extremely important problem of 
the continuity or lack of it between two chapters in the 
history of Persia, that is, the pre-Islamic and the Islamic 
periods. The former of these is itself worthy of a profound 
discussion, although we cannot concern ourselves with it at 
the present moment, for here our purpose is not to deal with 
historical roots, but rather with the analysis and evaluation of 


doctrines and ideas. 


Without doubt a certain kind of profound intellectual 
tradition of a"philosophical" or rather theosophical type did 


exist in pre-Islamic Persia, but within the total world view of 


the religious traditions, such as Manicheanism, Mithraism 
and above all Zoroastrianism, themselves. This combination 
of wisdom and the religious world view is itself the 
outstanding characteristic of all the traditional civilizations 
of Asia, or those civilizations which have taken a set of 
divine principles as the source for all of their activity, modes 
of thought and way of life. 


After the rise of Islam this"philosophical" tradition of 
the pre-Islamic period became integrated into Islamic 
intellectual life along with other intellectual legacies. As a 
result a kind of stage of world-wide dimensions was 
prepared by Islam, in which the Persians could play an 
active role. Other ideas and schools of thought, especially 
Greek philosophy— which itself probably has a profound 
connection in its origin with the ancient Persian and Indo- 
European traditions —, concepts which originated in 
Mesopotamia and India and certain other elements, played 
their own significant role, in the rise of Islamic 
philosophy. But more important than all else was the 
religion of Islam, which provided the background against 
which and the principles by which all of these intellectual 
currents and ideas were brought together, resulting in the 
formation of Islamic philosophy. 


Many Europeans, unfortunately, because of their 
strongly prejudiced views concerning ancient Greece, have 


never admitted that other civilizations also possessed an 


intellectual tradition of value and originality, as can be seen 
in most of their appraisals of pre-Islamic Persia. This 
prejudice, combined with a large number of other factors, 
has prevented the importance of the wisdom of ancient 
Persia and even to a greater extent the significance of 
Islamic philosophy from becoming clear. As a result the 
West has neglected to study the tradition of Islamic 
philosophy in its entirety and because of the great 
influence that Western writings exercise upon modern 
Muslims, this has harmed the Muslims and particularly the 
Persians themselves, for in reality Iran has always been the 
principal homeland of Islamic philosophy and it was mostly 
here that the tradition of Islamic philosophy continued after 
the 6th/12th century. If one reflects upon the fact that so 
many Muslim philosophers ha'iled from Iran and then 
considers Iran's geographical area and population as 
compated to those of the whole Islamic world, the 
significance of Iran as the center of Islamic philosophy 


becomes cleat. 


Another important point to be considered is that in the 
modern period Persians have occupied themselves less with 
writing works on"philosophy" in the modern European 
sense than the contemporary scholars of other Islamic 
countries, who have written works in Arabic, Urdu, Turkish 
and English (especially in India and Pakistan). This 
apparently negative fact has a very positive reason, which is 
the profundity and deep-rootedness of traditional 


philosophy in Iran. The mere fact of the existence of an 
authentic and original intellectual school has made the 
presentation of unfounded and insubstantial"philosophies" 
and ideas which ape the West more difficult. Nowadays, 
because of the prejudice which exists in certain circles, 
resulting in lack of attention to the philosophy of Islamic 
Persia—and a great deal of this prejudice is the fault of the 
Muslims themselves — a truncated and in fact ludicrous 
concept of Islamic philosophy has taken form in the minds of 
the modern edueated classes of Muslim countries. This fact 
has placed them at a crossroads which, from the point of 
view of the future development of Islamic society in general 
and Persian society in particular and their future intellectual 


life, is of extreme importance. 


In order to remain a healthy being man has basically no 
choice but to have a certain direct awareness of himself, and 
if he also observes other beings he always views their 
personality in the light of his own existence. In fact from the 
metaphysical point of view all beings in the cosmos display 
man's existence. Ordinary men see their fallen nature in 
other beings, while the man who has reached that degree of 
spiritual development and transcendence which frees him 
from the chains of his own ego and the limitations of his 
own soul sees his spiritual essence reflected in the world 
about him. In any case seeing others in oneself and oneself 
in others is reached by way of the knowledge of self. This 


also holds true for cultures, in the sense that a culture must 


have direct knowledge of its own past.. It is true that 
historical and social developments, contact with other 
civilizations etc., bring about a certain kind of new 
understanding of the past, but a culture can never remain 
healthy and strong by the sole means of seeing its own 


reflection in the mirror of other cultures. 


It is now becoming ever more clear that the problem of 
the necessity of direct self-knowledge is of serious 
proportions for all Asian societies and especially the Muslim 
world. For in so many Muslim lands modernized people now 
seek to look at themselves from the point of view of the 
West. Of course, this type of perspective is not prevalent 
among the common people; rather; it is to be seen especially 
among the so-called" intelligentsia." 


The best proof of this assertion is in the field of art, which 
as a concrete phenomenon can better serve as an example. It 
is well known that during the last century, before Europeans 
began to recognize the value of the Persian miniature, the 
Persians themselves did not have much interest in maintaining 
this artistic heritage or preserving the precious results it had 
produced. In the same way until a few years ago there was 
no interest in Iran in Qajar style paintings, and most of 
these paintings were to be found hanging or the walls of 
coffee-houses. But recently, when the real value of these 
works was recognized by certain European art critics and 


the Qajar style was designated as an important school of art, 


those same apparently lowly paintings found their way from 
humble coffee-houses to exhibition halls and were bought 
and sold at tremendous prices. Such a revival in the 
appreciation of any nation's art as the result of the 
application of purely foreign standards shows that in a 
certain sense the culture of that nation has become unstable 
in the eyes of those who have fallen under foreign 
influences and that this class lacks confidence in its own 
cultural identity. If this continues and spreads, the nation 
will become afflicted by severe disorder within its social 
structure and the society, like a mentally ill person who 
experiences a double personality, will become schizophrenic. 
Within Muslim society, on the one hand, there will exist 
people on the lower levels who will not yet feel strange and 
alien within their own society, while on the other hand there 
will be individuals on the higher levels who will feel alien to, 
and completely cut off from, the rest of society, thus 
causing a kind of disharmony and breach to appear within 
the community. This is a disorder which has already afflicted 
to a greater or lesser degree all Asian societies and is making 
more difficult for them the possibility of correctly evaluating 
and judging what comes from the outside, that is, foreign 
cultures and in particular the civilization of the West. 


That is why one can say that for the East in general and 
for the Muslim world in particular a new awareness and 
understanding of the nature of their own philosophical and 


intellectual traditions is not just an academic question. 


Rather, it is one which involves their future existence, in the 
sense that for a nation to know where it wants to go it must 
first know where it is, and this is tied to a complete 


awareness of its own intellectual past. 


However this may be, today in the Islamic world, in most 
university circles and among those people who are 
acquainted with modern Western culture, dependence upon 
the research and even propaganda of some Westerners 
concerning Islamic thought and philosophy determines the 
views held by most students of the philosophical tradition of 
Islam. Moreover, the fact that most members of the 
intelligentsia of the East are acquainted with the world and 
with themselves from the point of view of the West has 
resulted in their feeling a certain insecurity concerning their 
own intellectual past. This does not mean that all of the 
studies of the orientalists have been carried out because of 
ulterior motives or on the basis of ill intentions; on the 
contraty, one can be certain that a considerable number of 
these studies have been free of any such stains. But in any 
case, the researches of the orientalists have been made at 
best with an eye on the requirements of Western civilization 
which, of course, are not those of the Oriental civilizations. 


It must further be pointed out that, as any careful 
study will show, the shadow of the nineteenth century, 


when orientalism 


became established as a university discipline, is still upon 
us today. If Western thought at that time had accepted the 
originality and value of a civilization other than its own, it 
essentially would have destroyed its image of itself and 
ceased to be what it was during that period. This vital point 
bears repetition: today in the Persian language it is said that 
a particular nation is"civilized", or possesses 
no" civilization". The word which is employed, tamaddun, is a 
literal translation of the French term used by _ the 
Encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth 
century Western thought finally led to the"fall" of the 
absolute into time". In fact, Hegel, who finally brought this 
about, and philosophers like him considered nineteenth 
century Western civilization to be the final and ultimate goal 
of man's history, and indeed, to be" civilization" as such. It is 
true that this view has now been rejected, but in the last 
century it was to a large degree prevalent and it still has 


supporters in certain schools. 


This type of outlook could not accept that other cultures 
were truly original and"civilized", unless they were so far 
from the course of Western civilization and so"exotic" that a 
certain appreciation of their worth would in no way harm the 
West — as was the case, for example, with the civilizations 
of Tibet and Japan, whose recognition in no way prejudiced 
the deeper motives underlying the researches of the majority 
of orientalists. But when there was talk of the civilization of 
Islam and in particular when the problem of thought and 


intellectual activity was put forward, the subject become 
much more delicate.The heart of the matter is here: if the 
orientalists were to accept that a civilization other than the 
Western had come into being and been of value 
independently of the culture and civilization of the West, all 
the bases upon which European philosophy stood at that 
time would have assumed a relative, character. For, in fact, 
at that time there was no other"absolute" for the countries 
of Europe to rely upon than what had come to be known as 
Civilization with a capital C. Christianity had lost its 
absolute character in the seventeenth century, so that 
without this pseudo-"absolute" the foundations of Western 
civilization would have been destroyed. That is why in their 
studies and analyses of Islamic civilization most Western 
scholars have until recently cut off their discussions with the 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries. In most 
general cultural studies and those dealing with intellectual 
history all the later phases of Islamic philosophy, Sufism and 
theology as well as astronomy, mathematics and medicine 


are neglected almost systematically. 


The problems outlined above have been complicated by 
a number of political movements in the East in the form of 
nationalism. For example, there is the case of Arab 
nationalism in its intense form, where, in order to show 
that Islamic civilization declined when the Persians and 
Turks were dominant, some Arab nationalists have 
discussed and confirmed in their writings the thesis of the 


sudden curtailment of Islamic intellectual activity which 
Western authors had advanced, and in this way they have 
made use of this idea for political purposes. The result of 
all of these factors has been to make the knowledge of their 
own culture difficult for modern Muslims, and all of them 
suffer because of this ignorance. Even in an area like 
Persian literature, for example, a careful investigation will 
show that the greater part of the aversion and lack of 
interest displayed by modernized scholars in Iran today 
with respect to the literature of the Safavid period and the 
Persian literature of the sub-continent is a result of the 
relatively incorrect evaluation and appraisal of this 
literature by the first Western scholars who wrote on 
Persian literary history. This evaluation has brought about a 
change in the taste of a large number of Persians 
concerning even their own literature, despite the internal 


and national character of this subject. 


A similar situation exits to a greater or lesser degree in a large 
number of other fields. Within Islam is civilization this is 
particularly harmful in every way, for one of two things is 
true. Either we must accept that during a period of seven or 
eight hundred years Muslims did not think or possess any form of 
intellectual activity — and if so, then how would it be possible 
for such activity to return to life after seven centuries? Or, on 
the contrary, we must accept that we have had an intellectual 


tradition — and in this case we must recover the resources of 


our own tradition and base ourselves on the foundation 


provided by them. 


A country like Iran, which possesses a rich and ancient 
civilization and culture, faces much more complicated 
situation v7s-a-vis its own intellectual traditions than a country 
which intellectually and geographically has just recently come 
into existence. Whatever the meaning of such a shallow 
statement might be, ‘entering the twentieth century’ in the 
sense of accepting Western civilization, is quite an easy 
matter for such a newly established nation and can probably 
be accomplished, at least from an economic point of view, by 
bringing together a few of the necessities and luxuries and 
the external manifestations of contemporary life. But 
movement and change in a civilization which is solidly 
buttressed by the heritage of the past is something else. 
Unlike a country built upon a completely new foundation 
such a civilization cannot remain oblivious to its own culture. 
It must bear its weighty legacy wherever it goes or else 
remain an incomplete being. Moreover, nations of this type 
are themselves charged with a mission, which in reality is the 
guidance and leadership of all men in the twentieth century in 
the light of their living intellectual and spiritual tradition. 
They cannot simply follow the dangerous course of Western 
civilization with their hands folded especially considering the 
fact that the present century is one of a _ thousand 


imperfections and deficiencies, and that, if it continues upon 


its present course, it is hopeless to expect that civilization in 


its present form will even enter a new century. 


The historical mission of societies in which tradition 
still survives vis-a-vis the modern world is to take seriously their 
own intellectual and spiritual tradition, and this in fact is 
something which thoughtful men throughout the world expect of 
them. European civilization, which in the nineteenth century, 
because of its absolutist view of Western thought, did not 
want to accept that the civilizations,of the East possessed 
any originality or foundation of their own, has today put 
relativity in place of that"absolute". European thought has 
become relative for Westerners themselves and for the same 
reason we meet with contradictory value-systems within 
Western civilization. Whether they want to or not, the more 
thoughtful elements of this civilization are now forced to 
accept that the civilizations of the East do possess a certain 


value and originality in themselves. 


Thus it is that the" intelligentsia" of the Eastern traditions 
finds itself at an extremely difficult crossroads. In Iran, for 
example, being"Westernized" (farangi-ma'ab) at the time of 
Akhundov was different from what it became at the time of 
Taqizadah, and today it is different from what it was then, 
these three aspects of the same phenomenon displaying 
tremendous divergences among themselves. Taqizadah's 
name is mentioned on purpose, for the life which he lived is 
a perfect illustration of the developments and changes which 


have taken place within the intellectual currents of a single 
nation over a period of almost a century, during which he 
himself expressed several different views concerning the 
civilization of the West, thus showing how the mental 
climate among the" intelligentsia" of Iran and most other 


Muslim lands has changed. 


Today an individual Muslim — especially since, as has 
been pointed out, Islamic civilization is one of the three or 
four Oriental civilizations which from this point of view 
possess an intellectual mission for the modern world — 
cannot erase from his mind his own civilization and culture 
as easily as he did in the past decades; for the mere mention 
of the fact that traditional philosophical thought exists in 
Islam and more particularly in Persia places him face to face 
with the question of what other intellectual premisses he 
wishes to base himself upon in order to forget his own 
authenic and original mode of thought, when Western 
modes of thought are themselves crumbling. 


Here it must be hoped that the light that has come from 
study and research in East and West concerning the thought 
and philosophical tradition of Iran — and which will 
certainly grow brighter in the coming years — will to a 
degree illuminate the way for the future intellectual 
development of Iran and the Islamic world in general. In 
other words, when young Muslim intellectuals observe, for 
example, that the Sharh-i Manzamah of Hajj Mulla Hadi 


Sabzawati has recently been translated into English,” they 
will not be able to maintain the same attitude toward the 
Islamic intellectual tradition as did the"intelligentsia" of the 
past generation. Thus, the awareness which is just beginning 
to appear around the world concerning the Islamic 
philosophical traditon in Iran is itself one of the basic 
elements which will help determine the future intellectual 
development of the Islamic world. 


It must now be asked what this intellectual tradition is in 
itself. First of all, as has been indicated, the intellectual 
tradition of Islam with its widespread and extensive roots is 
in many ways unique in the world: among classical 
civilizations it is only the Islamic that truly possesses an 
international and world-wide foundation, for this foundation 
came into being from the encounter of Chinese, Persian and 
Indian, Greek and Alexandrian elements as well as the 
intellectual heritages of most of the other ancient 
civilizations of the world along with, of course, the Qur'anic 
sciences and branches of knowledge themselves. The mode 
of thought which appeared as a result reached its first stage 
of perfection with Ibn Sina; afterwards great theologians, 
such as Imam Muhammad Ghazzali and Imam Fakhr al-Din 
Razi, opened up a new direction, and a further stage was 


reached with the appearance of the School of Illumination 


* By T. Izutsu and M. Muhagqgqiq; Part one of the translation has been published in 
the Islamic series of McGill University Press. The Arabic text of this work was 
published by these two scholars in Tehran in 1969. 


(Ishraq) founded by one of the greatest intellectual figures of 
Islam, Shaykh al-Ishraq Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi. Later 
stages in the development of this tradition were brought 
about by the synthesis of gnosis (Wan), philosophy and 
theology leading to the flowering of these intellectual 
movements in the Safavid period with Mir Damad and Mulla 
Sadra, whose school has continued to the present day. These 
are some of the developments which appeared within Islamic 
thought over the centuries, and it is precisely this chain of 
thought which we have in mind when we speak of 
the"Islamic philosophical tradition." 


Unfortunately, because of lack of extensive research, the 
particularities of much of this tradition are unknown to us, 
for at the very least most of the thousands of books written 
in this field must first have been studied. But a few of the 
basic principles which can be seen throughout the various 
stages of the intellectuallife of Islam and in particular in Iran 
are manifestly clear. Here it is hoped to compare and 
contrast these principles with the prevalent thought-patterns 
of the modern world and the problems which modern 
science and philosophy have placed before man. 


The first and most important message of the Islamic 
philosophical tradition, which more than all others has 
drawn the attention of the most penetrating of modern 
scholars, is that this"philosophy" cannot be learned but must 
be"realized". Philosophy in the East is not just a school of 


thought and an academic discipline; it is also something that 
must be combined with a a"wayfaring", and an inner 
transformation of man's being. In other words, as first 
taught, most of all by Suhrawardi, in Isl*m becoming a 
philosopher (fay/asuf) or traditional theosopher (hakiin) is 


joined to the attainment of spiritual and moral perfection. 


It is well enough known that one of the elements that 
have caused the tragedy of modern man is the complete 
separation between knowledge and ethical principles, in 
the sense that at the present time there is no relationship 
whatsoever between moral and spiritual perfection and 
scientific progress. This itself is the source of immediate 
danger, even causing one of UNESCO's experts to remark 
a few years ago,"I wish we were back in the age of the 
alchemists when science was only in the hands of the elite, 
and they kept it secret"; for disseminating science in man's 
present situation is like putting a sword in the hand of a 


drunken sailor. 


Today every"forward" step which man takes in reality 
widens the gulf between what he is and what he thinks. That 
is why we are regrettably faced with a severe crisis resulting 
from the application of the practical aspects of modern 
science, as is observed, for example, in certain negative and 
harmful consequences of modern medicine and biology. 
Thus a complex problem is placed before us: why does the 
application of science, which apparently is based upon 


experiment and the observation of nature, cause man to fall 
into violent conflict with that same nature, so that it has 
even become possible that in the end man or nature will be 
destroyed? Again, this difficult and perhaps insoluble 
dilemma of modern man derives basically from the split 
between science and wisdom in general on the one hand and 


science and spiritual and moral perfection on the other. 


To understand why the situation has come to this crisis it 
is necessaty to cast a glance at the history of Western 
thought and to search for the cause of the separation of 
Western science and metaphysics. It is true that this 
separation produced certain positive results and led to the 
appearance of new branches of science, but its negative 
aspect is much greater and has resutled in the disappearance 
of any satisfactory universal point of view. Thus, in the 
words of one of the greatest physicists of this century, we 
have a physics, but no natural philosophy which can 
integrate it into a more universal form of knowledge. Then 
again, further difficulties are caused by the sort of caricature 
of natural science which has come into being in the 
humanities and social sciences in the form of the ludicrous 
imitation of seventeenth century physics, that is, the 
constant reduction of quality to quantity and the drawing of 


a few curves to explain psychological and social phenomena. 


Today, then, man is faced with an exceedingly dangerous 
situation and a chasm which has destroyed the unity of his 


existence. Today in a Western university, as well as those of 
the East which imitate Western models, a student is obliged 
to study the humanities, natural sciences and mathematics 
together. In other words, he comes out of his physics class 
and enters one on literature, and from there he goes to 
classes on art, and from there to classes on the doctrines and 
history of religion, without there being any significant 
relationship between his studies in these fields. This has 
brought about a kind of"hardening of the arteries", which we 
in the East must never be negligent of or try to imitate. If we 
do not take preventive measures and do not attempt to find 
an immediate solution, within one or two generations we 
shall be afflicted by the same disorder that has now 
overtaken the societies of the West and which cannot by any 
means be taken lightly: separation between wisdom and 
science, between morals and science and between complete 
disarray and discontinuity within science itself and more 
particularly separation between the humanities and _ the 
natural sciences, and most of all aversion toward traditional 
philosophy and metaphysics (leaving aside the fewtradi. 
tionalists alluded to above) which arose out of European 
history when after Leibniz genuine metaphysics was 
forgotten. What is called met aphysics today in the West is 
not true metaphysics except for what is found in the 
writings of traditional authors like R. Guénon and F. 
Schuon. Metaphysics in its true sense must always be 
connected with a way of union with the Truth, whereas the 


so-called metaphysics in Western philosophy is made up for 
the most part, of expenditure of breath and, ultimately, 
simply mental noises; as Western philosophy itself has been 
referred to by a contemporary save. 


Moreover, true metaphysics, as it has existed in Islamic 
civilization, in the bosom of traditional theosophy (hikmat) 
and gnosis (Won), has produced significant scientific results 
and has been the mother of the traditional sciences. For this 
reason also the intellectual tradition of Islam is extremely 
valuable as a guide for today's world. Islamic civilization is 
the only one which has been able to produce a 
mathematician of the highest calibre, who was also a 
competent poet. It is true that one or two of the symbolist 
poets of France knew mathematics, but they were never 
great mathematicians and only knew mathematics as an 
academic discipline, while, as far as we know, throughout 
the whole history of science only Khayyam was both a great 
poet and an eminent mathematician. In addition, probably 


half of the great scientists of 


Islam followed gnostic doctrines, such men, as Ibn al- 
Banna' al-Marrakushi, the last great mathematician of the 
Western lands 


of Islam, who was himself the spiritual master (shaykh) 
of a Sufi order; or Qutb al-Din Shirazi, or even people like 
Khwajah Nasir al-Din Tusi and Ibn Sina, both of whom had 


strong inclinations towards Sufism and gnosis. 


Here it might be asked what sort of intellectual life was 
able to bring together in the mind of one person logic and 
gnosis, ot allow a person to write a book like The Theosophy 
of the Orient of Light (Hikmat al-Ishraq, by Suhrawardi), the 
first part of which is among the most accurate criticisms 
ever made of Aristotle's formal logic, and the second part 
one of the most entrancing discussions of gnosis in Islam. 
How is it possible for these two modes of thought to be 
integrated together without any feeling of contradication? It 
is here that the uniqueness of the philosophical tradition of 
Islamic Persia shows itself quite clearly. The other 
civilizations of Asia, like the Buddhist and the Hindu, gave 
birth to a pure gnosis of the highest order which in many 
respects is comparable to that of Jalal al-Din Rumi, Ibn 'Arabi 
and Hafiz but expositions of the exact sciences and mathematics 
in the framework of gnosis are to be found most of all in the 


Islamic philosophical and scientific tradition. 


Here it is possible to object that the Islamic natural 
sciences were not like modern science. in a certain respect 
this is a valid objection, seeing that modern science is 
transitory and the traditional sciences have a permanent 
value. But even if we take the point of view of the historical 
development of science, the scientific activity of each period 
must be judged according to the culture and civilization that 
preva'iled during it. Today's science also will be rejected 
tomorrow. Aristotle was the greatest biologist of the fourth 
century B.C. and Harvey was the greatest physician of the 


seventeenth century A.D. just as today a particular person is, 
for example, the greatest contemporary biologist. In the 
same manner, Khwajah Nasir al-Din Tusi was just as much a 
great mathematician and astronomer in his time as LaPlace 
in his and Einstein and Poincaré in our own. Thus the value 
of scientific thought in itself is not related to the simplicity 
ot complexity of a given period's science. Moreover, when a 
civilization has been able to place scientific thought within a 
perspective which includes traditional theosophy and gnosis, 
this possesses the highest significance for to-day's world and 
especially for us who are Muslims, for it is precisely the 
separation of science from theosophy and true metaphysics 
which has brought the world face to face with today's 


alarming crisis. 


Probably the attention which is beginning to be paid to 
this aspect of Islamic philosophy in the West derives from 
the same reason, that is, that on its highest levels this 
tradition has synthesized reason (std/al), with all of its most 
precise requirements and conditions, and illumination (ishraq) 
and intuition (dbawq). Moreover, its expression has never 
been separated from beauty. A point of basic importance for 
modern man, with which many scientists have concerned 
themselves, is that although theoretically modern science 
does possess an aspect of beauty — to the extent that 
scientists, especially physicists themselves, are usually 
attracted to it by the beauty of its theories and speak more 
of"beauty" than of"truth", presenting a new scientific theory 


as"beautiful" — when this science is applied, the result is 
ugliness. In other words, one of the characteristics of 
industrial and machine-age civilization is ugliness, and 
for the same reason beauty has come to be considered a 
luxury and as something more or less superfluous. In 
nonindustrial civilizations, on the other hand, beauty has 


always existed in every aspect of life. 


Over the past few years, as a result of the increase in 
mental illness and the discord brought about by industrial 
society, a certain number of people have gradually realized 
that beauty is not a luxury or something extraneous to life, 
but one of the necessities for existence. This is a fact 
which Islamic philosophy and civilization have always 
confirmed. For example, in the Islamic world various 
disciplines have been studied by making use of poetry, not 
metely because it is easier to memorize difficult and 
complicated subjects with the help of poetical rhythm and 
harmony: the A/fiyyah of Ibn Malik, the Manztmah of 
Sabzawari, the Nisab and many other works all illustrate 
the taste and discernment of a people in appreciating 
beauty by moulding scientific concepts into poetical form. 
The attempt to achieve beauty by combining science and 
scientific explanations with poetry does not derive from 
the wish to simply demonstrate virtuosity. It is rather one 
of the most important heritages of the intellectual and 
philosophical tradition of Islam, impossible to accomplish 
without, recourse to traditional theosophy and gnosis. It is 


only the gnostic (‘arif) who can both produce mathematics 
and compose poetry. In other words gnosis is the frontier 
and only common ground between the two. Until now, 
without turning to gnosis and achieving, in fact, the 
spiritual maturity it provides, no one has been able to be 
the source of original intellectual creations combining 


both reason and intuition. 


The last important characteristic of the Islamic 
intellectual tradition which we wish to mention here is its 
universality. It has never been limited to a particular 
subject, people or location, but has always been 
concerned with the highest truths of an unlimited nature 
as well as with mankind and the world as a whole. In fact, 
one of the characteristics of Islam, which fortified a 
characteristic which had existed in Persian civilization 
from ancient times, has been precisely its international 
and universal perspective. It is well known that Cyrus the 
Great was the first person to have granted different nations 
under his rule the right to follow their own way of life and that 
the Persians were the first people who did not limit the world to 
their own borders. This aspect of Persian civilization was 
fortified by the universal perspective of Islam, so that the 
character of universalism is a strong feature of all Islamic 


philosophy, especially as it developed in Persia. 


A great many people now realize that man's future will 
probably depend more than all else upon his ability to 


preserve completely his own religious opinions and beliefs 
and at the same time to accept the value of those of 
others. Of course, this is not an easy matter, as is shown, for 
example, by the fact that the most important barrier standing in 
the way of Christian thought today is the existence of other 
religions. This is because Christianity can no longer consider 
all other religions and faiths to be heathen and astray, as it 
did in the nineteenth century, when comparative religion first 
appeared as a field of study. Today as soon as believing 
Christians see that there are people belonging to other 
religions and characterized by sincerity and spiritual 
perfection, they will stand in danger of losing their own faith 
if they try to ignore the factors which are the cause of that 


perfection. 


Today in the West there is a great deal of interest in the 
study of the history and comparison of religions. It is hard to 
believe, but apparently the number of students studying 
comparative religion in American universities is greater than 
that in most other fields, and is increasing every day. This 
extraordinary interest is due to the fact that, as Western 
civilization spreads and cultural barriers are broken down by 
the external aspects or modernism, Western man's need for 
immediate standards by which to judge the values of other 
cultures increases, and without a universal perspective from 
which to understand the truths of other religions the danger 
of losing his own faith always threatens him. In the Islamic 
world and in most of the other countries of the East this 


problem is still hardly perceptible, except in the case of a 
very small number of people who have had an extremely 
close acquaintance with the West and have passed through 
the stages of anguish, hope and despair of the Western 
intelligentsia. Nevertheless, this is undoubtedly the most 
important spiritual problem of today's world and in the 
future will be even more perceptible in the East. Its 
solution is far more difficult than sending two or three 
men to the moon, for it involves the faith of billions of 


human beings. 


Let the problem be expressed quite clearly. How is it 
possible, for example, for a person to remain a Christian 
and truly accept, with complete sincerity, the truth of 
Islam? Or how is it possible for a person to be a Muslim 
and yet accept the verities of Buddhism and Christianity? 
In the future this problem will be felt everywhere with the 
same seriousness as it is felt today by a few young people 
in the best universities of the West. American youth do 
not, for example, study text on Buddhism without 
motivation, but rather as the result of a deep need of 
which many people in the East are probably not aware. 
That every day in the West new centers are opened at the 
universities for the study of comparative religion, or Islam 
or Hinduism, is not for the most part because, in the 
manner of the nineteenth century, people want to find out 
about the nations of the East in order to be able to rule 
them better; rather, it is because of a spiritual 


and" existential" need on the part of an important section 


of the Western intelligensia. 


The very life and existence of a reflective and 
thoughtful student today in the West demands that he 
become acquainted with the cultural, religious and 
philosophical values of others. He must either accept their 
validity and see his own standards become relative, or 
reject them; he must either live in confusion and without 
orientation, or try to find another solution. In any case he 
is forced to undergo a crisis which is probably the most 
pressing and urgent intellectual problem which man will 
face in the future, along with the battle between tradition and 


anti-traditional or secularist tendencies. 


In this situation Islamic philosophy again possesses a 
message of the utmost importance. Persians in particular 
are all familiar with the poetry of the Muslim gnostics and 
Sufis, especially Rumi, who turned their attention to the 
unity of religions and held that God's message has been 
sent to all. The verse of the Holy Our'an,"Every nation has 
its Messenger" (10: 48, Arberry's translation), is likewise a 
reference to this subject, and no holy book has proclaimed 
the universality of revelation as much as Qur'an. The 
doctrine of the inward unity of religions became 
particularly developed and refined in Iran, located 
geographically as it was between the Mediterranean world 
and India. That is why today the Muslims of Persia possess 


without their even knowing it consciously not only a 
philosophy of religions but a"theology" of religions in the 
Western sense. The possibility of understanding a variety 
of intellectual, gnostic, philosophical and religious systems 
and modes of thought exists within their own 
philosophical tradition. 


In one way the above point can be observed in the works of 
Suhrawardi, who combined the philosophies of ancient Persia 
and ancient Greece within the framework of Islamic gnosis 
and brought into being such works as Alwah-i 'Imadi and 'Agq/-i 
Surkh which in a certain way sublimate and transform the epic 
narratives of pre-Islamic Persia into mystical recitals. In 
another way we see this perspective, as indicated above, in 
the works of Rumi, in particular in his Mathnawi, and in the 
poetry and writings of many other Sufi masters. Modern 
Persians read and enjoy these worke as poetry, and often 
they unfortunately"profit" from them in a sort of inverse 
manner by deriving from them a kind of relativity in the 
face of all shari'ite injunctions. But the worth of this 
heritage is much greater than shallow people would 
understand, for it can be a guide for Muslims in the future 
to"be themselves" without negating the tradition of others. 
More particularly it can be of special service to a number of 
countries besides Persia, whether to the East, where the 
two religions of Hinduism and Islam face each other, or to 
the West, where friction exists between Islam and 
Christianity and even more between Islam and Judaism. 


This also, then, is one of the great characteristics of the 
Islamic philosophical tradition of Iran, which in the future 
can be a great intellectual aid for the Islamic world in 
general if not for the world as a whole. 


To summarize, the purpose of the present paper has not 
been to analyze in detail difficult philosophical and gnostic 
concepts, but rather to point out the general lines of the 
philosophical tradition of Islamic Persia. The most notable 
feature of this tradition is that philosophy in its true sense 
belongs to those possessing a spiritual quality, that is, 
philosophy in the sense of the ancient Pahlavi wisdom 
(khirad) and the traditional theosophy (ikmat) of Islam, or 
that philosophy which attaches man to spiritual real ity and 
to truth. All men must think, whether they be physicians, 
engineers or mathematicians. All must first be human 
beings, then be experts in their own fields. Thus it is that 
on the general level which we have been considering the 
traditional philosophy of Iran belongs to all the intellectual 
classes of society. Therefore, and if we are to have in Iran 
and in the Islamic world in general a university which has a 
truly intellectual character, we must make use of our own 
intellectual traditions as background for all fields of study. 
This applies mutatis mutandis to all aspects of the life of the 


Islamic world. 


Today in the East we are sleeping on hidden treasures. 


We must first awaken and evaluate them, and only 


afterwards go on to acquire new knowledge and sciences. 
Otherwise the modern sciences which we import from the 
West, even the natural sciences and mathematics, will 
never be anything but superficial activities without roots, 
and even if they do take root their roots will dry up and 
dessicate the existing culture and civilization. New 
branches must be grafted onto a living tree, but if the tree 
itself is not alive and strong no new grafts will ever be 


possible. 


Many of those in the East who speak today of science 
and knowledge and who as a service to scienece want to 
eliminate their own culture with its gnostic, philosophical 
and religious dimension are either unaware of what is 
happening or are in fact labouring under a greater illusion 
about the modern world than the Westerners themselves. 
Islamic culture and more generally the traditions of the 
East will only be able to respond positively to the impact 
of the West if they are themselves a living entity. It does 
happen that they are fortunate enough to still have the 
possibility of remaining alive as themselves, especially 
wherever there continues to survive a very original and 
valuable intellectual tradition. God willing, the coming 
generation of Muslims, by taking their own spiritual and 
intellectual heritage seriously, will be able to preserve the 
Islamic tradition and also cast a light which will illuminate 


the otherwise dark skies that modern man has brought 


into being through forgetfulness of the truth which lies in 
the nature of things.” 


® The ideas set forth in this essay have been developed more extensively in 
several of my books including Islamic Studies (Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1966 
); The Encounter of Man and Nature (London: Allen & Unwin, 1968 ); Science and 
Civilization in Islam (Cambridge [U.S.A.]: Harvard University Press, 1968 ); 
and Sift Essays (London: Allen & Unwin, forthcoming). 


ABU YAZID AL-BISTAMI’S 
CONTRIBUTION TOTHE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SUFISM 


— Muhammad Abdur Rabb 


Sufism, as we know it today, has passed through various 
stages of development. It started with ascetical practices, such 
as continuous fasting and withdrawal from public life, and 
finally developed into theosophico-philosophical systems, each 
with its own special terms, images and metaphors for 
explaining Sufi ideas, on the one hand, and well-organized 
tarigat (sing. tarigah, Sufi order) with hierarchical structures 
and elaborate ceremonies, on the other. In this paper, we shall 
try to assess how Abu Yazid al-Bistami (also Bostami and 
Bastam1), an early mystic of Iran, helped the development of 
the Siff tradition.” 


Grandson of a Magian who was later converted to Islam, 
Abi Yazid Tayfur b. ‘Isa b.Sharishan al-Bistami was born 
about the year 161 A.H. (777 A.D.)”' in the town of Bistém on 


» This paper is based on the concluding chapter of my unpublished doctoral 
dissertation Abu Yazid. (Abbreviations of frequently used sources are 
given at the end of the paper). A revised version of this dissertation under 
the title The Life, Thought and Historical Importance of Abu Yazid al- 
Bistami will come out shortly. 

>! Abii Yazid, p. 47. 


the highway to Naysabir three miles and a half north-east of 
Shahrid. At about the age of ten,” he left Bistam and wandered 
from place to place for thirty years, disciplining himself with 
ascetical practices. We are told that during this period he served 
three hundred Sufi masters.’ About the year 201/816, when he 
was forty, he came back to Bistam and, after that, spent most of 
the time there, devoting himself to mystical practices and to the 
teaching of disciples. He died in 234/848 at the age of seventy- 
three.” 


In our attempt to assess Abt’ Yazid’s role in the 
development of Sufism, we are faced with several problems. It 
is difficult to trace the history of Sufi ideas with reference to the 
terms which have been employed to express them; for, 
sometimes different terms have been used by different Sifis, 
and sometimes a particular Safi has used more than one term to 
express a specific idea. Abii Yazid, for example, sometimes 
used the terms ‘Um (exoteric knowledge) to mean ma’rifah 
(esoteric knowledge). Our problem becomes the more 
complicated in view of the fact that most Sufi terms, e.g., mi’rdj 


We are using Lt. Col. Sir W. Haig's Comparative Tables of Muhammadan 
(sic) and Christian Dates (Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, n.d.) for the 
conversion of Islamic dates into the Christian. 

»° Abii Yazid, p. 95, n. 3. 

°° Nir, p.47. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 

For a discussion on the dates of AbuYazid's birth and death, see Abu Yazid, 
pp. 47-49. 

°° Nar, p. 87. 


(spiritual ascension) and tawhid (unification), may also be used 
as they are in general and common usage. Moreover, a specific 
Sufi term does not always convey an identical meaning for 
every Sufi. This is especially true of the early history of Sufism, 
when the use of technical terms had not yet been stabilized. The 
chapters on ma’rifah in Kalabadhi’s Ta’arruf,° for example, 
show that early Sufis used the term ma’rifah with various 
meanings in mind. We also recognize that similarity of the 
ideas of two Sufis does not necessarily prove the historical 
influence of one on the other. Human minds may act in similar 
ways in similar circumstances. Hence, similarity of ideas may 
very well be the result of analogous causes affecting the minds. 
Last of all, our knowledge of Siifism, especially in its early 
stages of development, is extremely limited."Too many gaps 
remain in our knowledge; too many Sifi writings are 
unexplored, and too many mystics of enormous influence are 
all but unknown.’ In the present state of our knowledge, 
therefore, it is difficult to draw comparisons between the ideas 
of one Sufi and those of another. In view of all this, we cannot 
arrive at definite conclusions about Abt Yazid’s contribution to 
the development of Stfism. The conclusions which we present 
here, should, therefore, be regarded only as tentative. 


°° Ta'arruf, pp. 63-67. 
°7C. J. Adams in his Foreword to my work Al-Junayd, p. ii. This work will 
be published by December, 1971. 


The teachings of Abut Yazid have two distinct features. The 
first of these is his mystical extremism; he had a tendency to 
go to extremes. For example, he had an unusually sharp 
sense of what is and what is not permissible. Once when, on 
inquiry, his mother informed him that during his childhood 
she had taken a little oil and kohl (kuhl) from neighbours 
without their permission and used these on his head and eyes 
respectively, he located the neighbours, sought forgiveness 
from them and thus freed himself and his mother from the 
burden.**> He had an extreme sense of devotion to his 
mother. One cold night she asked him to bring her a drink of 
water. On his return with a mug of water he found the 
mother asleep and waited with the mug in his hand until she 
awoke, although due to the excessively low temperature, a 
piece skin from one of his fingers was frozen to the edge of 
the mug.” Abu Yazid was extraordinarily humble before 
God and in his relations with His creatures. In spite of 
performing a great deal of worship, he said,"If one utterance 
by me of the formula ‘There is no god but God’ were pure, I 
would not have cared for anything after that.” According to 
Abu Yazid, a true worshipper considers himself the worst of 
all creatures. As long as a man thinks that there is anyone in 
this world more evil than himself, he is_ boastful 


8 Nir’, pp. 108-109. 
2 TIbid., p. 71; Tadhkirah, I, 138; Kawakib, p. 249. 
® Nar, p. 82; Hilyah, X, 40; Kawakib, p. 247; Tadhkirah, 1, 171. 


(mutakabbir).°’ The tendency in the direction of extremism 
also manifested itself in his mystical teachings. He carried, 
by what we may call the Bistamt manner of exaggeration,” 
some of the Sift concepts to their logical conclusions. Along 
these lines Abi Yazid was certainly influential in 
contributing to the development of the Sift tradition. 


The second distinct feature of Abu Yazid’s teachings is that 
he introduced into Sufism some conceptual forms, images and 
metaphors, which proved meaningful in the expression of 
mystical experience. His contributions to the expression of 
mystical experience served and continue to serve those within 
the tradition of Sufism. 


We shall now discuss some of Abii Yazid’s teachings] in 
the light of the two features mentioned above.” 


Asceticism (zuhd), the elements of which were present in 
the teachings of the Qur’an and in the lives of Muhammad and 
his immediate companions. was adopted as part and parcel of 
the Stuff movement. Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), Ibrahim b. 
Adham (d. 160/776) and Rabi’ah al-’Adawiyyah (d. 185/801) 
all practised and insisted on the renunciation of the world. 
Some of these Sifis even spoke of the necessity of renouncing 


°! Nir, p. 123; Hilyah, IX, 36. Variant Kawakib, p. 247. 

°° By this, we are referring to the extremism of Abi Yazid's thoughts and 
deeds. 

Oo Ti doing this, we shall, in most cases, follow the order in which his 
teachings have been discussed in my dissertation Abu Yazid. 


the hereafter, i.e., the fear of Hell-fire and the hope for Paradise 
as motivating factors of the worship of God. According to 
Ibrahim b. Adham, the true saint of God covets nothing of this 
world, nor of the hereafter; he devotes himself completely to 
God.™ Ibrahim once said that he had left the world and the 
hereafter and had chosen for himself the remembrance of God 
in this world and the vision of God in the hereafter.” Abi 
Yazid expressed a similar idea when he said,"I looked and saw 
the people enjoying food, drink and marriage in this world. (I 
saw them doing) the same in the next world. Then I made 
God’s remembrance (dhikr) my enjoyment of the next world.” 
Rabi’ah was once found running with water in one hand and 
fire in the other. When asked why she was doing so, she replied 
that she was going to extinguish the fire of Hell with the water 
and burn Paradise with the fire so that thereafter no one would 
be able to worship God either for fear of Hell-fire or for hope of 
Paradise.°” 


Abu Yazid also practiced and preached the necessity of a 
rigorous asceticism concerning this world and the next. We can 
say that, upto this point, he was walking on the trodden path 
except that, perhaps, no Sufi before him had used strong terms 
to describe his or her renunciation as he did in such utterances 


®* Kashf, p. 274. 

°° M. M. Sharif (ed.), 4 History of Muslim Philosophy (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1963-1966), I, 336. 

° Vir at, p. 166. 

°7 Mandigib, I, 397. 


as these:"I uttered the triple formula of divorce, never to return 
to it (the world),””°" pronounced over them (the creatures) the 
formula of funeral prayer” and"I was a blacksmith of my Self 
for twelve years.”’” What is new in Abi Yazid’s teachings is 
that he carried the idea of renunciation to its farthest limit. He 
renounced, in addition to the world and the hereafter, dhikr 
(remembrance of God), mahabbah (love), ma’rifah and the 
gifts of God such as the Protected Tablet and the Throne.” 
While speaking of renunciation of all other than God, he also 
insisted on abstinence from abstinence itself.” It would seem 
that this last idea, i.e., the idea of abstinence from abstinence, 
was taken up by later Sufis as the highest stage of asceticism” 
and the resultant psychological state, fana’ an al-fana’, as the 
highest state of fand’ (annilitation). 


8 Nir, p. 95. 
Cf. Ibid., pp. 67 and 99; Mir'at, p. 165; Hilyah, X, 36; Tadhkirah, I, 170; 
Kawakib, p. 247. 


® Risdlah’ p. 52; Nu, p. 74; Mir'at, p. 166. 

7 Same as n. 2. 

Cf. Tadhkirah, I, 139, and also Nir, p. 105. 

G Hilyah, X, 36 and 38 ; Nur, pp. 80 and 133; T abaqat (Sulam1), p. 63; Kashf, p. 
132 ; Tadhkirah, 1, 159. 


? Nar, p. 54. 
® Abii Bak r al-Shibli (d. 334/945), for example, says that asceticism is 


heedlessness (Luma, p. 47). 


Although Sufis before Abii Yazid had emphasised the 
necessity of and also practised asceticism, no one, as far as we 
know, had expressed the psychological state resulting from 
asceticism in the conceptual form of fana’, and _ its 
corresponding positive state in the conceptual form of baga’ 
(permanence). Probably, it was Abu Yazid who introduced 
these two concepts into Sufism. 


According to Jami (d. 898/1492), it was Abu Sa’id al- 
Kharraj who first spoke of the theory of fand’ and baqa”*. We 
cannot accept JaMi’s view as correct. Al-Kharraj died in 
277/890-91 and thus belonged to a generation which followed 
Aba Yazid (d. 234/848). The view that Aba Yazid introduced 
the concept of fand’ into Sufism has additional support if it is 
true that his master Abu ‘Alt al-Sindi, who taught his disciple 
fana’ fi al-tawhid,” was a non-Muslim.’” One may argue, 
however, that probably Jami had the correlation of the concepts 
of fana’ and baqa’ in mind when he said that al-Kharraj was 
the first to speak of the two concepts. Our answer is that the 
idea of this correlation also existed in Abu Yazid’s teachings. 


™ Nafahat p. 73. 


Cf. Essai, p. 301; R.A. Nicholson,"A Historical Enquiry Concerning the Origin 
and Development of Sufism”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1906), p. 
325. 


® Nafahdt, p. 47. 
’° On the question of Abii Yazid's relationship with al-Sindi, see Aba Yazid, 
pp. 334-345. 


According to him, the Sufi, having been completely self- 
annihilated and creatureless, subsists (bagi) on the carpet of 
God; the self-annihilated becomes self-subsistent, the dead 
alive,and the veiled unveiled. ”” 


On the basis of the available information, then, we 
conclude that Abii Yazid was the first Suff to speak of the 
concepts of fand’ and baqa’ and of their correlation. From this 
time on, fand’ and baqga’ became two pivotal concepts in Sufi 
thought and literature. Soon afterwards, Abt al-Qasim al- 
Junayd (d. ca. 298/910) wrote a treatise on fand’ (Kitab al- 
Fana’)”* and developed the doctrine of fang’ into a well co- 
ordinated Sifi theosophy.” He understood Abi Yazid’s 
subhani (Glory be to me!)*’ to represent Abi Yazid’s 
experience of the state of fana’. Referring to this famous shath 
(mystical paradox) of Abit Yazid, al-Junayd said,"The one who 
is annihilated in the vision of (God’s) Glory expresses himself 
according to what annihilates him. When he is withdrawn from 
the perception of himself so that he sees nothing other than 
God, he describes Him.”*' Al-Junayd’s idea of fand’, which has 


" Tadhkirah, 1, 169. 

Cf. ibid., p. 154; Nir, p. 109. 

78 Abi al-Qasim al-Junayd, Rasda‘il, ed. A. H. 'Abd al-Qadir in al-Junayd, 
pp. 31-39. 

” For al-Junayd's doctrine of fana’, see al-Junayds (‘Abd al-Rabb), pp. 49- 
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80 Infra, p. 
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been well expressed in the following prayer for one of his 
friends, is particularly reminiscent of Abri Yazid’s idea of 
ana’: 


Then may He (God) perpetuate for you the life which is 
extracted from the eternity of life as He is everlasting, and may 
He isolate you from what is yours on His behalf and from what 
is His on your behalf, so that you are alone through Him for all 
eternity. Then there shall remain neither you nor yours, nor your 
knowledge of Him, but God will be alone.** 


Al-Shibli, al-Junayd’s disciple, expressed the state of fang’ in 
the following words: 


Tam lost to myself and unconscious, 

And my attributes are annihilated. 

Today I am lost to all things: 

Naught remains but a forced expression.” 


One can add numerous examples to show how the concepts 
of fang’ and baqda’ were understood, developed, and made key 


Massign on seems to be prejudiced against Abi Yazid when he says that this 
comment of al-Junayd applies more properly to Husayn b. Mansir al-Hallaj's (d. 
309/922) utterancs (Essai, p. 280). 


Tuma’, p. 243. 
*° Kashf, p.244; slightly abridged trans. R. A. Nicholson (Leyden: E. J. 


Brill, 1911), p. 195. 


concepts of Sufism by Sifis after Abu. Yazid. Even a casual 
glance at the standard handbooks of Siifism such as Risdlah, 
Ta ’aaruf and Kashf shows that considerable space is devoted 
to the doctrine of fana’ and baqa’. But, as we have said, 
probably the credit for introducing these concepts into Sufism 
goes to Abii Yazid. 


Another pivotal concept of Stifism is that of tawhid. The 
earliest definitions of this term are associated with Abu Yazid 
and with Dhi al-Nun al-Misri (d. 245/860). 


According to Abi Yazid, tawhid consists in the realization 
that all"movement and rest of creatures are the work of God, 
may He be exalted and glorified, and that there is no partner in 
His actions. When you have known your Lord (in this way) 
and He has settled in you, you have found Him.”** Dhi al-Nin 
has defined tawhid in a similar way.” Abii Yazid and Dhii al- 
Niin were contemporaries and friends. Hence, if we assume 
that one of them learned the definition from the other, it is 
difficult to say who learned it from whom. However, most of 
the traditions which refer to their relationship indicate that 
Dhu al-Nan was indebted to Abu Yazid. Dht al-Niin would 
send a disciple from Egypt to Abt Yazid in Bistam to ask a 
question and not vice versa. On one occasion, having heard 
Abu Yazid’s answer to one of his questions, Dhi al-Nin 
remarked about Abu Yazid,"May he be blessed! This is a 


8 Nair, p. 129. Var. Kawakib, p. 249. 
8 Risdlah, p.4. 


speech which our states (ahwal) have not reached.’*° On the 
basis of this evidence, it is possible for us to speculate that the 
Wi conception of tawhid originated in Bistam and not in 


Egypt. 


Whether or not Abi Yazid was the first to define the Sufi 
conception of tawhid, he clarified and elaborated it, and the 
Baghdad school of Sufism, which deserves the credit for the 
fullest development of this doctrine, may have received 
inspiration from him. His ideas that in the state of tawhid man 
loses all volition and choice, that the experience of tawhid is 
something to be tasted and not described, that this experience 
is the result of God’s grace and that there are different groups 
of worshippers,*’ are found in a much more developed form in 
al-Junayd,** the most prominent representative of the Baghdad 
school. We know it for certain that at-Junayd, as well as other 
important members of his school, knew Abi Yazid’s 
teachings.*” Hence we can perhaps say more or less definitely 
that the Baghdad school of Sufism was influenced by Abu 
Yazid’s doctrine of tawhid. 


Still another pivotal concept of Sufism is that of ma ’rifah. 
Dhii al Nin is generally credited with the introduction of the 


8° Risdlah, pp. 102-103. Var. Nar, pp. 79-80; Mir'at, p. 167; Tadhkirah, I, 
137. 

87 Kashf, p. 502; Nar, pp.109, 119 and 131; Tadhkirah, 1, 177; Abii Yazid, 
pp. 221-225. 

88 See al-Junayd (‘Abd al-Rabb), pp. 9-48. 

8° Abii Yazid, pp. 3-10. 


idea of ma’rifah into Sufism. But this view does not seem to be 
correct. It is true that ma’rifah does not carry the same 
meaning for all early Stfis; hut there were Sufis before Dhii al- 
Nin — Abu Sulayman al-Darani (d. 215/830-831), for 
example — who spoke of ma’rifah.”’ Dhu al-Nin’s 
contribution seems to consist in his development of the idea of 
ma’rifah and his clear presentation of it. But in Abt’ Yazid too 
we find a developed idea of ma ’rifah very clearly presented. In 
fact, many of Abt Yazid’s teachings on ma’rifah resemble 
very closely those of Dhii Dht al-Nundistinguished three kinds 
of knowledge: knowledge of the common man, of the elite and 
of the Sifis.?’ We find a similar distinction in Abii Yazid’s 
teachings.” Dhii al-Niin’s ideas that when ma ’rifah comes God 
becomes the disposer of the rif’ and that one reaches ma’ 
rifah through God” are also present in Abi Yazid’s 
teachings.” In fact, perhaps Abii Yazid has further clarified the 
concept of ma’rifah through his distinction between exoteric 
knowledge (‘ilm al-zahir) and esoteric knowledge (‘ilm al- 
batin), his explication of the existence of knowledge in 
prophets and others, and his idea of the sources of these two 
kinds of knowledge.”® Here again, if one of the two Sifis 


°° Tadhkirah, I, 235. 

*! Tadhkirah, I, 127. 

°° Abii Yazid, pp. 211-213. 
°° Tadhkirah, I, 127. 

** Risdlah, p. 156. 

°° Abii Yazid, pp. 208-210. 
°° Ibid., pp. 199-201. 


influenced the other, it is difficult to say who influenced 
whom. But what we have said of their relationship in respect of 
the concept of tawhid can also be applied in respect of the 
concept of ma ’rifah. 


Many ideas of Abii, Yazid and Dhi al-Nin with regard to 
ma ‘rifah were developed by the Baghdad school of Sufism .”” 


Abi Yazid introduced into Siifism the imagery of mi’raj”* 


as a means of expressing the mystical experience. The audacity 
in this lies not only in his re-enacting the process of the 
Prophet’s journey to the court of God, step by step, in his own 
experience, but also in his claiming to have gone beyond all 
limits reached by anyone else before and to have become one 
with God.” 


The mi’raj experience of Abt: Yazid played an important 
role in the history of Stuf 1 thought and literature. Many Sif is 
and Sutff authors, al-Junayd, al-Shibli,al-Sarraj (d. 378/988), 
al-Hujwiri (d. ca. 469/1076), ‘Attar (d.606/1209) and Rumi (d. 
672/1273) to name only a few, have discussed and interpreted 
Abu Yazid’s mi’raj. In fact, mi’raj became a persistent theme 
in many later Safi works. Najm al-Din al-Kubra’s Fawa ‘ih’”’ 


°7 See al-Junayd C Abd al-Rabb), pp. 83-108. 

°8 Abu Yazid, pp. 191-193. 

” Tbid., pp. 269-274. 

me Najm al-Din al-Kubra, Fawd‘ih al-Jamal wa Fawatih al-Jaldl, ed. E. 
Meier in Die Fawa'i al-Jamal wa fawatih al Jalal des Najm al- 
Kubra(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1957). 


and Lahiji’s commentary on Shabistari’s Gulshan-i Raz,“"’ for 
example, are full of expressioi of the mi ’rdj experience. 


As for the influence of Abt Yazid’s use of the mi’raj 
imagery on later Sufi thought, many Stfis took Abu. Yazid as 
their ideal and tried to express their mystical experiences in the 
pattern of hi mi’raj. Al-Junayd’s experience of tawhid as a 
return of the soul to the primordial State in which it was before 
it entered the human body'” was a kind of mi’rdj experience. 


Al Kharagani’s 0.425/1033 


description of his mystical experience is_ particularly 
reminiscent 0, Abii Yazid’s mi’rdj. He said, 


I ascended at noon to the Throne, to circle it, and I encircled it a 
thousand times; I saw round about it people who were still and 
serene, and they marvelled at the speed of my circling. Their 
circling had little value in my eyes. I said:"Who are you, and 
what is this laggardliness in your circling?” They said:"We are 
angels created of light and this is our nature beyond which we 
cannot pass.” Then they said:"Who are you and what is this 


'! Muhammad Ja'far Lahiji, Mafatth) al-I'jdz fi Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz 
([Tehran] Kitabfurushi Mahniddi, 1958). 

102 This is al-Junayd's famous doctrine of mithak (covenant) (see al-Junayd, 
['Abd al-Rabb], pp. 70-82; al-Junayd ['Abd al-Qadid], pp. 76-80). 


speed in your circling?” I said:"I am a man compact of light and 
fire and this speed comes from the light of longing.”'”* 


A woman Sifi'” also expressed her experience of mi’rdj 
through different stages in a fascinating way. She said, 


I was recalling Abt Yazid’s signs of grace, and I asked the 
Lord that He would show me him in the hidden world; and 
while I asked Him, in the same night I was taken up into 
heaven, in an ascent of perception, until I passed beyond the 
seventh sphere and came to the Throne. I was 
summoned,"Draw near ... draw near!” I came finally to the 
Throne, and penetrated the veils; there I was 
called:"Approach me!” Then I rent the veils; came to a 
place where my sight left me, and I saw God purely through 
His own deed, regarding His creation, and I said to him who 
was with me,"Where is Abt’ Yazid?” He said, Abu Yazid is 
before you”; and he gave me wings with which I might fly. 
My state of annihilation, accompanying me, was replaced 
by the emergence of godhead, until He took me through 


'03 Translated and quoted by Qasim al Samarra'i (The Theme of Ascension in 


Mystical Writings""Baghdad: The National Printing and Publishing Co., 1968], p. 
193) from al-Kafawi's A ‘lam al-Akhyar. 


For another account of al Kharaqan1's mirdj experience, see Abu Yazid, p. 
333. 
a Al-Sahlagi tells us that she was a pious woman of royal descent from 


Khurasan and that she belonged to Abt Yazid's tradition of Sifism (Niir,p. 
123). 


Him, that is to say not Him through me, until He achieved a 
Union which is, without a hint of aught else, that Union 
which gives no sign of any created work when such 
oblivion is met with. Afterwards [I walked] on the carpet of 
the Essence of the Truth, hence I was asked:"At what are 
you aiming, while this is Abi’ Yazid?” I was then taken to a 
green garden ... I said,"0! that is Abti Yazid!” He said," This 
place is Abii Yazid’s; but Abt Yazid is searching for his 
self but will not find it.”'” 


Since both al-Kharaqani and the woman Sufi belonged to Abi 
Yazid’s tradition of Sufism, we are certain of his influence on 
them. 


Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Niffari (d. ca. 365/976) and 
Ibn al-’ Arabi (d. 638/1240) wrote books on their experience of 


+» —- 106 
Mi raj. 


Aside from the mi’rdj imagery, Abt: Yazid introduced into 


Sifftsm the symbolism of the ‘mirror’ of ‘drink’ and of the 


‘cup’, the metaphor of the ‘Magian girdle’,'’”” etc. These were 


used extensively by later Siifis and Sufi authors, especially by 
the Sufi poets. 


10S Nur, p. 123; trans. al-Samarra'i, Theme, pp. 194-195. 


'06 Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Jabbar al-Niffari, Kitab al-Mawagqif wa Kitab al- 
Mukhdatabdat, ed. and trans. A. J. Arberry (London: Luzac & Co., 1953); 
Ibn al-'Arabi, Kitab al-Isra' ila Makam al-Asrd (Haydarabad, 1948). 

'07 Abii Yazid, pp. 105, 151, 152, 159, n. 1, etc. 


The most important aspect of Abt: Yazid’s thought is that of 
shatahat’ (sing. shath er The phenomenon of shath existed 
before Abu Yazid. Ibrahtm b. Adham, for example, had said,"O 
God! You know that Paradise does not weigh with me so much 
as the wing of a gnat. If You bring me near Your recollection, 
sustain me with Your love and make it easy for me to obey 
You; then give Paradise to whomsoever You will.”'°” Rabi’ah, 
Ibrahim’s contemporary, once addressed God, saying,"O Lord! 
Do You not have any kind of punishment and discipline (adab) 
except Hell-fire?”'’® Another time, having heard someone 
reciting the Qur’anic verse,"Verily the companions of Paradise 
on that Day shall enjoy everything that they do,”’'’ she 
said,"Poor people of Paradise! They are busy with their 
wives.” Referring to the Ka’bah, she said,"This is an idol 
worshipped on earth; God does not enter it, nor is it 


independent of Him.”'”’ 


We notice that these shatahdt relate either to the 
interiorization of religious rites or to the hereafter. From our 
point of view, they fall into the lowest two categories of Abt 


'°8 For a discussion on shathdt, see ibid, pp. 226-298. 


' Hilyah, VIII, 35. 

"© Quoted by Badawi (Shatahdt, p. 19) from al-Munawi's Tabagdt al- 
Awliya’. 

He Qur'an, 36:55. 

112 Quoted by Badawi (Shatahdat, p. 19) from al-Munawi's Tabaqat 
alAwliya'. 

' Ibid. 


Yazid’s shatahat'"* 


the shatandat to their extreme limits in the BistamT manner of 
exaggeration. His claim that his banner was greater than 
Muhammad’s'” and his excusing the Jews,''° 


But even in this respect, Abu Yazid carried 


for example, are much more paradoxical than the statements of 
Ibrahim and Rabi’ah. 


One aspect of Abu Yazid’s shatahadt concerning the 
hereafter is his emphasis on intercession.''’ This is unique to 
Abi Yazid. We do not know of any Siifi before Abii Yazid who 
claimed to have the power of interceding for men on the Day of 
Judgment. Later Stfis, al-Junayd, for example, spoke of a shafi’ 
as one who helps people to achieve the mystical aim in this 
world.''® Abii Yazid also believed in intercession in this sense. 
We know that he received guidance from several Sufi masters, 
and he insisted that others do likewise. But Abt: Yazid was the 
first Stuff to have applied the term shdfi’ to a Sufi in the sense of 
an intercessor on the Day of Judgment. 


In his typical fashion, Abii Yazid made extreme claims for 
himself. Whereas Muhammad’s intercessory powers would be 
of assistance to Muhammad’s community alone, Abu Yazid 


"4 Abii Yazid, pp. 253-266. 

"9 Nair, p. 111; Shathiyat p. 132; Tadhkirah, I, 186. 
"6 Tuma‘, p. 391; Shathiyat p. 88; Kawakib, p. 245. 
"7 Abii Yazid, pp. 260-264. 

"8 Al-Junayd (‘Abd al-Rabb), p. 111. 


claimed for himself the ability to intercede for all mankind.''° 
There are, however, statements which suggest that the function 
was considered beneath him.'”° Intercession for all mankind 
would be easier than interceding for a piece of clay,'*’ and he 
would not want to approach God for such a small favour. 
Besides, intercession is more in keeping with the appropriate 
functions of the prophets — men of Shari’ah’”” Abia Yazid 
belonged to the men of hagiqah. 


The shatahat which have attracted the most attention are 
those statements which have been uttered in the moment of 
intense ecstasy, when the Sufi experiences being one with God. 
In such moments the intoxicated Sufi breaks forth in statements 
such as -Glory be to me!” The Sufi no longer speaks as though 
God were other than he; he experiences that he is none other 
than God and that God is speaking through him. Abt Yazid is 
particularly famous for shatahadt of this extreme kind. Of 
special historical significance is the fact that Abt: Yazid was the 
first to express the experience of the overpowering presence of 
God in this manner. Subsequently shath has come to mean 
especially an utterance of this kind. It took a Khurasant rebel!” 


"9 Nair, p. 111; Shathiyat, p. 132; Tadhkirah, I, 186. 

'20 Tadhkirah, 1, 156. 

2! Nir, pp. 79 and 80. 

'2 Tadhkirah, I, 156, 

123 That is, Abu Yazid. On the rebellious nature of the Khurasanis, see Abu Yazid, 


p. 276, n. L. 


to break all the limitations set by orthodox Islam and to cry 
out,"Glory be to me! How great is my majesty”, There is no 
god but 1. So worship me!””!”” 


The formulation of shatahat in which the Sufi speaks as 
though he were God was a most radical innovation. It 
shocked"orthodox” minds and the response was tremendous. 
The immediate consequence was Abt Yazid’s exile from 
Bistam. What is more important is the fact that shatahat 
became a subject of heated discussion among both the orthodox 
Muslims!” and Sifis. After Abii Yazid’s death, we find al- 
Junayd writing treatises on Abii Yazid’s shatahdat and al-Shibli 
and al-Hallaj criticizing Abu Yazid for having uttered the 
shatahat. Ibn Salim (d. 360/970) discussed them in a debate 
with al-Sarraj, and al-Sarr’*j devoted chapters of his Limo to 
explain and defend the shatahat of Abii Yazid as well as of 


'24 Kashf, p. 327; Tadhkirah,I, 140. Var. Nir, pp. 78 and 111; Luma', p. 390; 


Shathiyat, p. 89. 


'5 Luma’, p. 391; Mir, p. 122; Tadhkirah, I, 37; Kawakib, p.251. 

'26 Orthodoxy means a common voice. To speak with a common voice 
necessitates the existence of an authority, e.g., the Pope of Catholic 
Christianity. But since there is no such authority in Islam, strictly speaking 
we cannot speak of Islamic orthodoxy. Nevertheless. in the absence of a 
better terminology, we shall refer to Sunni Muslims as orthodox, although 
the Shi'ah are perhaps more orthodox than the Sunni in the sense we have 
defined orthodoxy. 


others. In fact, there is hardly any Sufi author after Abt. Yazid 
who has not discussed Abii Yazid’s shatahat.’’” 


Not only did ‘Sifts and sufi authors discuss the shatahdat of 
Abii Yazid, but they were also influenced, either positively or 
negatively, by them. Let us take a few cases of positive 
influence first. 


The most immediate and positive influence of Abt Yazid’s 
shatahat was on al-Hallaj and al-Shibli. It is true that both of 
them cricitized Abt Yazid; but they made their own shatahdt, 
which closely resemble some of the utterances of Abt Yazid. 
One can see a very close similarity between Abi. 
Yazid’s"There is no Truth (haw) except that I am He”’”® and"I 
am the Truth” (anda al-haqq) attributed to al-Hallaj. Some of al- 
Shibli’s shatahadt are very similar to those of Abt Yazid. 
Among al-Shibli’s shatahat, we would call attention to these:"If 
the thought of Gabriel and Michael has occured to you, you 
have committed shirk’’’’;"By God! Muhammad will not be 
happy if there will be a single man from his community in Hell. 
If Muhammad intercedes for his community, I shall intercede 
after his intercession until none will remain in Hell.”!*° In fact, 


'°7 4M Yazid, pp. 275-298. 

'°8 Nir, p. 108. 

9 Tuma’, p. 398. 

=a Quoted by L. Massignon (Recueil de text es inedits concernant histoire de la 
mystique en pays d' Islam [Paris: Paul Gauthner, 1929] p. 78) from al-Namus of 
Ibn 


it would be no exaggeration to say that there would have been 
no shatahat of al-Hallaj and of al-Shiblt if there had been no 
shatahat of Abt Yazid. They were not to enjoy the freedom to 
express themselves that Abt Yazid enjoyed. This fact can be 
explained, partially at least, by the kind of political and 
religious atmosphere which prevailed in their day.'”’ 


Later, the phenomenon of shatahdat became a very important 
aspect of Sifism. Many important Stfis pronounced shatahdat in 
the form in which Abt Yazid first introduced them. The famous 


Sifi-poet of Egypt, ‘Umar Ibn(d. 632/1235), for example 
said, 

... but for me, no existence would have come 

into being, nor would there have been a 

contemplation (of God), nor would any secure 
covenants have been known. 

None lives but his life is from mine, and every 

willing soul is obedient to my will; 

And there is no speaker but tells his tale with my 
words, nor any seer but sees with the sight of mine eye; 
And no silent (listener) but hears with my hearing, 


'S\ Abii Yazid, pp. 276-282, 


nor any one that grasps [batish] but with my 

strength and might (shiddah); 

And in the whole creation there is none save me 

that speaks or sees or hears.'*” 
Ibn al-Farid’s contemporary Ibn al-’ Arabi, said, 
He (God) praises me and I praise Him; 
He worships me and I worship Him.'*? 
Elsewhere, he said, 

Whenever I say,"Oh Master!”’, 
He (God) says," You are My owner (malik) 
By God! The existence 
of My servant has blocked all My ways. 
Nothing prevents Us from 
serving him in any way. 


I do not share his essence, 


'8? Michael Farid Gharib, Umar Ibn(Zahlah: Zahlat at Fattah,1955), p. 69; 
trans. R.A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1921), p. 255. 


i Muhi al-Din Ibn al-'Arabi, al-Hikain, ed. Abu' al= 'Alaa 'Afifi (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab al-'Arabi, 1946), p. 83. 


nor his action with him. 


And I am the Servant who 


looks after the kingdoms.” 


Baqli devoted a whole monograph (Shathivat) to the elucidation 
and interpretation of shatahat. According to a statement of 
Rimi, each of the verses composed by Sufi masters in his day 
contained one thousand and al-haggs and subhanis.’” 


There are two points here that should be mentioned. First, 
in the early period, shatahat were criticized and the Sufis who 
pronounced them were persecuted and were killed in some 
cases; but in the late medieval period Sufism became a very 
important force in the Muslim societies, and few uttered a word 
against them. Rimi expressed his satisfaction over the fact that 
no one had the audacity to say a word against the shatahat of 
the Sufis of his time.'*° The second point we wish to make is 
that Abii Yazid’s shatahdt were extreme to the degree that, as 
far as we know, no one after him could utter a more radical 
statement. Most of the shatahat of later Sufis are moderate in 
comparison with those of Abu Yazid. 


'S Ton al-'Arabi, Al-Fatiihat al-Makkiyyah (Cairo, 1876), IV, 459. 
'S Managqib, I, 467. 
'36 Ibid. 


On the negative side, most of the so-called sober Sifis and 
Suff authors learnt a lesson from Abt Yazid’s shatahat. Al- 
Junayd was perhaps the first man to have fully realized the evil 
consequences of the unbridled expressions of the mystical 


experience in the form of shatahdt. Therefore, he placed an 
emphasis on controlling the mystical expression and used 
obscure language to express the mystical experience.'*’ He 
favoured sobriety and was joined by a number of apologetic 
writers who were directly or indirectly associated with the 
Junaydian school—al-Sarraj, al-Qushayri (d.465/1072), al- 
Hujwirt and al-Kalabadhi (d. 385/995). Some might contend 
that their attitudes were more significantly influenced by the 
experience of al-Hallaj’s than by the reactions to Abii Yazid’s 
statements. We would say that the unfavourable consequences 
of shatahat were already in evidence at the time of Abu Yazid. 
He was the first to utter extreme statements which exceeded all 
limits. Al-Hallaj’s shatahadt were only more of the same kind 
although somewhat milder. For a number of reasons,'*> the 
treatment he received was more severe than that of Abt Yazid. 
In short, then, we can say that the relatively more sober Sufism 


'S7 Al-Junayd (‘Abd al-Rabb), pp. 6-8. 
'88 See Abii Yazid, pp. 276-282. 


that came into being with the Junaydian school was in a sense 
the result of Abii Yazid’s provocative utterences.'”” 


Abi Yazid’s teachings also contained, in an embryonic 
form, some concepts which, in the later history of Sufism, were 
developed into important Sufi doctrines. Al-Junayd, for 
example, developed the doctrine of sobriety (sahw). According 
to this doctrine, the Sift, after having reached the experience of 
tawhid, must come back to the world for the guidance of his 
fellow-men.'“” Later, many Sufis and Sufi authors, e.g., al- 


'° The importance of Abi Yazid's Shatahdat in the history of Siifism has 


been summed up very beautifully by Massignon. He says that Abi Yazid 


left a fulgurating memory ever alive in Islam. Having become a Semite 
spiritually, and praying in Arabic liturgy, he undertook a dialogue with 
God in the form of short invocations in Persian of a sharpness and 
violence which went beyond prayer, if I may say so. For, it is a vehement 
attack vis-a-vis Divine Omnipotence, which a pure Semite wouid perhaps 
not have dared to formulate, because he would have had to consider 
himself superior to a prophet in order to do it. Besides, there is in it 
something very Iranian: this psychological orchestration, this kind of 
frontal attack. Actually still, the whole vocabulary of Islamic mysticism 
depends on this starting point, the attempt of the Iranians to seize the 
divine language throughout the Qur'an. While the reverential fear of the 
Semite considers God as completely inaccessible, the Iranian 
temperament, which has a more supple language and a more 
daring"syllogistique”, endeavours to penetrate to the nudity—if I may say 
so -- of the Divine Semitic word in Arabic, the liturgical language of Islam 
[L. Massignon, Opera minora; textes recueillis, classes et presentes 
([Beirut]: Dar Ma'arif, 1963), 1, 542]. 

'° See Al'Junayd (Abd al-Rabb), pp. 1097125; al Junayd (‘Abd al-Qadir), 
pp. 88-95. 


Sarraj, al-Qushayri, al-Hujwiri, ‘Atta’r and al-Ghazzali (d. 
505/1111), adopted and elaborated on this doctrine. But the idea 
of a return to the world existed, in a latent form, in Abt Yazid’s 
thought. He said, 


When he (the Safi) is united (with God) through his separation 
(fag), he is given knowledge (i/m) of the unseen of His eternity. 
When he is perfectly established, separation returns to 
separation without the removal of union and megatiom of 
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separation. 


Al-Junayd also developed the doctrine of covenant (mithaq). 
On the basis of the Qur’anic verse,"When your Lord took from 
the children of Adam — from their loins — their posterity and 
made them testify as to themselves: ‘Am I not your Lord?’ they 
replied, fYes rs, al-Junayd concluded that the soul of man, 
before its entrance into the human body, existed in a state of 
unification with God, and that, in the experience of unification 
in this world, it (the soul) returns to the state in which it was 
originally. '*° 

It seems that the idea of the pre-existence of the soul, on 
which al-Junayd’s doctrine of mi//* is based, was also present 
in Abu Yaziol’s thought in a latent form. Some sayings of Abu 


'4'Nir, p. 78. Var. ibid., p. 82. 

For more on this, see Abii Yazid, pp. 246-247. 

eh Qur'an, 7:172. 

'S For al-J unayd's doctrine of mithaq, see al Junayd (' Abd al-Rabb), pp. 70- 
82; al Junayd (VOA al Qadir), pp. 76-80. 


Yazid, especially, God’s address to him,"I was yours when you 


144 : : 
were not”, ~ are suggestive of the same idea. 


One very important concept developed by later mystics, e.g., 
Abi Said Abi al-Khayr (d. 441/1049), ‘Abd al-Kartm al-Jilt (d. 
832/1428) and Ibn al-’Arabi is that of"the Perfect Man” (al- 
insdn al-kamil). According to this conception, God chooses 
man, endows him with His own mysteries and makes him His 
vicegerent on earth. Hence"the Perfect Man” alone manifests 
God’s Essence together with His"names” and"attributes”. He is 
the pole (gqutb) of the universe and the medium through which 
the universe is preserved; he is the final cause of everything and 
the connecting link between God and His creation.'”° 


Many traditions indicate the existence of the idea ofthe 
Perfect Man” in a rudimentary form in the teachings of Abu 
Yazid. According to him, the real 3 nfi does not travel from the 
East to the West, but the East and the West come to him.'*° Abii 
Yazid was omnipotent and omnipresent; he had neither 
beginning nor end;'*’ angels came to ask him questions 
concerning,ilm;'**"present in the unseen (ghayb) and existent in 
the seen”,'”” he informed other people of their presence with 


'“Ni 1, p. 140. 
45 On the idea of the Perfect Man. see E. I, II-I, 510-511; Nicholson, 
Studies, etc. 
'46 Nair, p. 75. 
‘47 Tbid., pp. 75 and 99; Tadhkirah, I, 165 and 171. 
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God;'”° if the people had seen his hidden attributes, they would 
die of wonder.'*' These are characteristics of"the Perfect Man”. 
What is even more important is that Abt’ Yazid used the 
expression al-kamal al-tamm (the perfect and complete man) to 
describe the perfect Siifi.'°* Our evidence strongly suggests that 
the history of the developed concept of"the Perfect Man” goes 


back to a significant aspect of Abu Yazid’s teachings. 


We turn now to the question of Abii Yazid’s influence on 
the development of the social structure of Sufism. One 
important aspect of medieval Muslim societies in general and of 
Sufism in particular was the Sift tariqah. In the fifth/eleventh 
century, the tariqat began to take the form of definite organized 
orders with hierarchical structures and elaborate functions and 
ceremonies, In the later medieval period, these orders played a 
dominant role in Muslim societies. Even today, the influence of 
Sift orders on Muslim minds is very strong in many parts of the 
Islamic world. An example is the belief of most East Pakistani 
Muslims that salvation is dependent on the acceptance of the 
guidance of a pir. (spiritual master). 


Abii Yazid may be credited with having made a significant 
contribution to the formation of the tariqah. Earlier we referred 


'0 Tbid., p. 114. 
'S! Ibid. p. 74. 
152 See A.J. Arberry, Revelation and Reason im Islam (London: The 


Forward Lectures for 1956 delivered in the University of Liverpool, 1957), 
p. 107, and Nicholson, Studles, p. 77, D. 2. 


to a female mystic who claimed to have the mi’raj experience 
in the pattern of Abii Yazid’s mi’raj’”. Al-Sahlagi (d. ca. 
486/1093) says that she belonged to Abii Yazid’s tarigah'™. 
We do not wish to leave the impression that Aba’ Yazid had an 
order in the sense of the well-organized tariqdt of later times. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that many aspects of the later 
tariqgat were in one form or another present in Abt Yazid’s 


teachings. 


We know that, before and during Abu Yazid’s time, there 
was the tradition of receiving instructions from Sift masters. 
For example, Ibrahim b. Adham is said to have received 
instructions from a Christian monk;!* Ibrahim also associated 
with Sufiyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) and Fudayl b. ‘Iyad (d. 
187/803); Shaqiq 


al-Balkhi (d. 194/810) was taught by Ibrahim b. Adham. But no 
one before Abt Yazid ever expressed the necessity of the 
guidance of a spiritual teacher so clearly and strongly. His 
statement,"If a man has no master (ustdad), then Satan is his 
guide (imam)”””° almost became a maxim of the Siifi orders of 
medieval times. 
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Supra, pp. 59-60. 
'4 Nair, p. 123. 

'SS Hsilyah, VII, 29. 
'6Risalah, p. 199. 


To our knowledge, Abi Yazid was also the first Sift who 
declared that it is necessary for the disciple to be in absolute 
submission to his master. He said: 


If the master orders the disciple to do something worldly and 
sends him for his (own) good (fi is/ahihi), and on his way the 
mu’adhdhin of a mosque recites the call toprayer and he says 
(to himself): shall first go to the mosque to perform prayer and 
then go what the master has sent me for’, then he has fallen into 
a well the bottom of which he will never discover...'*’ 


We know that a sizable group gathered around Abu Yazid and 
that he used to live a community life, as is shown by the fact 
that one hundred or more people ate at his place everyday,'” 
and that he used to sit in the majlis (assembly) to discuss with 
and advise disciples in mystical matters.'°? On the basis of this 
evidence, we can say that Abu Yazid deserves the credit for 
introducing a more or less definite Stiff tariqgah, which in later 
history developed into a powerful and cohesive force in Islamic 
societies. 


The above discussion shows that Abu Yazid introduced into Suf 
ism some important concepts, images and _ metaphors, 
elaborated and made clear some of the existing Sufi ideas, 


'S’ Nar, p. 144. 

'8 Nar, p. 61. 

'? Abii Yazid, pp. 109-110. 

On the problem of master-disciple relationship, see F. Meier,"Qushayri's 
Tartib al-Sultik”’, Oriens, XVI (1963), 1-39. 


began the practice of expressing the mystical experience in 
shatahat of the most extreme kind, anticipated some important 
doctrines developed by later Stfis and, as far as we know, was 
the first to have established 


the rudimentary structure of a Sufi order. All this greatly 
contributed to the development of the Sufi tradition. The 
Baghdad school of Sufism in particular was influenced by Abu 
Yazid. But it would not be an exaggeration to say that nearly 
every Sift after Abu Yazid was influenced either positively or 
negatively by his life and teachings. For lack of evidence, we 
cannot accept many of Zaehner’s arguments in favour of his 
theory that Aba Yazid was directly influenced by Indian 
thought,’® but we agree with Zaehner’s conclusion that Abu 
Yazid constituted a turning point in the history of Suf ism.'” 
Al-Junayd remarked,"Abii Yazid among us is like Gabriel 
among the angels”,’” and as a tribute to his greatness, he 
received the title sultan al-’Grifin, "the king of ‘knowers’.'®’ We 
have not found these estimates inappropriate. Abu Yazid was 
one of the most important Sifts of the early period; and, in view 
of his influence on future developments in the Sufi tradition, he 
was probably the greatest Sufi upto his time. 


'© See Abii” Yazid, pp. 305-351. 

'! R. C. Zaehner"Abi Yazid of Bistam: A Turning Point in Islamic 
Mysticism", Indo-Iraniam Journal, | (1957). 

'© Tadhkirah, I, 135. 

'©3 Nair, p. 147; Tadhkirah, I, 134 and 156; Mandagqib, I, 256. 
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SABZAWARI, A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
PERSIAN PHILOSOPHER 


M. Muhaqqiq 


Mulla Hadi Sabzawari, the greatest of Persian philosophers 
and mystics of the nineteenth century, was born in the year 
1797 in Sabzawar. This city, situated between Tehran and 
Mashhad in the province of Khurasan, was famous as a centre 
of learning and scholarship for centuries. Sabzawari began his 
studies when only seven years old and completed his education 
in Persian, Arabic grammar and rhetoric at a very early age. In 
order to pursue his studies in theology and jurisprudence he 
went to the city of Mashhad, where he remained for five years. 
From there, hearing of the fame of Mulla 'Alt Nuri as a master 
of philosophy, he went to Isfahan to study under him. Isfahan, it 
should be noted, was at that period a major centre of Islamic 
studies, especially philosophy and logic. Sabzawarl remained 
for eight years in Isfahan, where he completed the rational part 
of Islamic studies. Then he returned to Sabzawar and began to 
teach in a madrasah. 


After a few years his fame became so great that disciples 
from all over Iran, as well as from India and the Arab world, 
came to the small city of Sabzawar to benefit from his vast 
knowledge and also to benefit from his personal conduct as a 
Sufi guide. Sabzawar''s life was extremely simple; he lived in a 


small and humble dwelling, and his food and clothing were kept 
at the level of mere subsistence. When the Qajar king Nasir al- 
Din Shah visited the philosopher, he was surprised by this great 
simplicity. Sabzawari understood the king's surprise and recited 
this verse: 


If the house is humble and dark 
I shall give you a place to sit in my bright eyes.'™ 


As a master of theoretical philosophy and anexemplar of its 
practice, Sabzawari continued to teach and to direct students for 
forty years. His death occurred in 1872. 


Sabzawari was a prolific and industrious scholar; he wrote 
many books, both in Arabic and in Persian, on logic, 
philosophy, theology and mysticism. Besides these, he wrote a 
volume of Persian poetry and a commentary on the Mathnawi 
of the great Persian mystic-poet, Jalal al-Din Rum1. 


The most famous of Sabzawar'i's writings is the Sharh-i 
Manztmah. This work, written in Arabic, consists of a series of 
poems on the essential questions of philosophy with the author's 
own commentary. In a remarkable way Sabzawari has been able 
to gather and analyse in this work the ideas of many different 
schools of Islamic philosophy. The Sharh-i Manzimah has 
gained great popularity among students of both religion and 


‘64 M. M. Chahardehi, Life and Philosophy of Mulla Had! Sabzawar! 
(Tehran: Tahtri Bookshop, 1955), p. 49. 


philosophy in Iran where it is still used as a text-book. It is 
noteworthy that during the past 100 years at least five important 
commentaries have been written on this book and several 
lithographed editions of it have come out. 


The Sharh-i Manztmah is divided into seven books, each of 
which is divided into several chapters and each chapter into 
several sections. Books one and two are the most basic parts of 
the whole work; they deal with the problems of existence, 
essence, substance and accident. The rest of the book is devoted 
to theology and natural philosophy. 


In view of the important contribution of Sabzawari to 
philosophical thought, Prof. T. Izutsu of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies at McGill (Montreal, Canada) and myself decided to 
prepare an English translation of books one and two of the 
Sharh-i Manziimah in order to introduce a yet relatively 
unknown thinker to Western scholarship. Part one of the 
translation has been published in the Islamic series of McGill 
University Press.'® We also published a critical edition of the 
Arabic text, which is the first volume of a series called Persian 
Wisdom (Danish-i Irani). It was also published by the Institute 
of Islamic Studies at its Tehran Branch in 1969. 


It is not possible to deal with all aspects or even a 
substantial part of this work in the present paper, but in 
accordance with the Persian proverb: 
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"Since you cannot pour out the water of the river, 
drink at least enough to satisfy your thirst," 


I shall try to present a brief survey of Sabzawari's position 
regarding the problem of existence and essence as contained in 
the first part of book one. 


He says,"Existence is_ self-evident and there is no 
definitionfor it, because a definition must always be more 
immediately known and clearer than the object defined; but 
nothing is more immediately known and clearer than existence. 
So all definitions of existence are nothing but explanations of 
the word,"'® He asserts that, although the notion of existence is 
self-evident, its reality lies inthe inmost depths of hiddenness. 
The concept of existence, he says, is shared by all things and all 
things are"degrees" of one single reality. This idea was in 
opposition to that of Ash'arite theologians, because it 
necessitates resemblance and cognation between the cause and 
the caused, or, in other words, between the Creator and the 
creatures. Sabzawari defends his position by asserting that the 
cognation of a thing and its shadow are one of the conditions of 
causal relationship. In support of this assertion he cites the 
verse of the Qur'an in which God says:"We shall show them 
Our signs in the horizons and in their souls, so that it may 


*° Sabzawari, Sharh-i Manziimah (Arabic text), Part I, ed. M. Muhaqgiq 
and T. Izutsu (Wisdom of Persia Series, No. I; Tehran: McGill's Institute 
of Islamic Studies, Tehran Branch, 1969), p. 39. 


become clear to them that it is the truth.'°’ Sabzawari says,"If 
the universe and human beings are signs of God, how is it 
possible that they should be completely different from Him? 
How can darkness ever be a sign of sunshine and shadow a sign 
of heat."'®* He accuses the Ash'arite theologians of agnosticism 
by asserting that when we say that God is existent we 
understand thereby that the same existence is shared by all the 
creatures. If, on the contrary, we do not accept the word 
existence in the above sense, we have to take the opposite of 
that sense, which is non-existence, so that the world becomes 
devoid of an existent origin. Further, if we understood nothing 
of existence, we would be depriving our intellect of all 
knowledge of God; and this is the state of agnosticism. Finally, 
he relates the position of ancient Iranian philosophers, whom he 
calls al-Fahlawiyyun, and shows his agreement with them. 
They believed that existence is only a single reality having 
different stages and degrees like the stages or degrees of 
richness and poverty, intensity and weakness, priority and 
posteriority, just as light is of various degrees — strong, 
moderate, and weak. The difference in degree of intensity 
between various lights is not a difference of species; rather, it is 
a difference of strength and weakness, for it is the basic 
characteristic of light that it is self-apparent and that it makes 
other things apparent. This characteristic is present in every 
degree of light. Thus, a weak light is light just as much as a 


*°7 Our'an, 41: 53. 
*°8 Sabzawari, Sharh-i Manziimah, Part I, p. 48, 


moderate one or even a strong one is. Similar to the case 
of"sensible" light is that of"real" light, which is existence. 


Sabzawari then raises the question: Since existence is only a 
single reality, what is the source of the multiplicity of existent 
things? For instance, one thing is abstract and another material, 
one thing is heaven and another is earth, one thing is man and 
another horse. He answers the question by saying that it is the 
essences which are the cause of difference and multiplicity. The 
essences are different from each other by their nature and they 
spread"the dust of difference" throughout existence. As light is 
a good example to cite of existence, so colour is a suitable 
example of essence. If existence is like sunlight, the essences 
are like coloured window glasses which limit the sunlight 
according as they are clear or dark, and change the one sunlight 
into different degrees of light. By means of the above example, 
Sabzawari expresses his mystical views. According to him, man 
must purify himself by removing the dust from the mirror of the 
soul in order to get away from the world of multipilicity and 
join the world of unity and peacefulness. This mystical view is 
very clearly expressed in the following saying of his: 


Love is universal peace; all else is war and struggle; lovers are 
united, but sects are scattered groups. The word of love was 
originally only one; groups of ignorant people invented all these 


different words.!©? 


*°Sabzawarl, Diwan (Tehran: Mirkamiali, 1338 A. H. [solar]), p. 60. 


THE GHAZI BACKGROUNDS OF 
THESAFAVID STATE 


Michel M. Mazzaoui 


I 


The rise of the Safavid state in Iran around the year 1500 is 
the outcome of a variety of factors that should be sought in the 
preceding historical periods. It is only after a thorough study 
and investigation of the period before the khuraj of Shah Isma'll 
that the rise of the new state can be satisfactorily explained. 


Some of these factors may be traced as far back as the 
Mongol invasion; and the fall of Baghdad to Hulagi in 1258, or 
better still, the destruction of the Ismaili (Assassin) fortresses at 
Alamiut two years before, may be taken as a convenient and not 
altogether arbitrary starting point.'”” Between the Mongols and 
Shah Isma'll, the history of Iran roughly divides itself into: the 
fairly stable period of the Il-khans; the highly confused period 
of the post-Mongol successor states; the attempted"settlement 


' The fall of Baghdad to the Mongols was essentially a political event, and 


the so-called Il-khanid state established by Hulagi and his successors was 
in many ways a"continuation" of the 'Abbasid empire. However, the 
crushing blow which the Mongol armies dealt to the Isma'lli (Assassin) 
fortresses at Alamit and elsewhere was a major religious-social event, and 
was perhaps even more significant for Iranian history during the later 
Middle Ages. The question of"continuity" deserves a special investigation. 


of the Near East question" by Timi; and finally the fifteenth 
century with the Timirids in Mavara'annahr trying to keep a 
semblance of control over Western Iran where two federations 
of Turkman tribes (the Qara-Qoyinlt and the Aq-Qoyunli) led 
more or less an independent existence until the rise of the 
Safavids. 


Geographically, a triangle of territory with Tabriz, Qonya, 
and Baghdad forming its three geometrical apexes, will serve 
best the purposes of such an investigation. It is in this area, 
which comprises Azerbayjan, Iraqi 'Arab, and eastern Anatolia, 
where most of the action took place. 


The factors to be considered for such a study are many: 


a) The Sifi-Shi7 backgrounds — i. e., the religious factor; 

b) The Turkman domination of this area during the fifteenth 
century — i.e., the internal political factor; 

c) The"centralizing" policy of the Ottomans in the west and 
their ever-increasing encroachments against eastern 
Anatolia especially under Mehmed II — 1.e., the Ottoman 
factor; 

d) The"decentralizing" policies of the Timiurids in the East 
—i.e., the Timirid factor; 

e) The age of the great discoveries (especially the discovery 
of the all-sea route to India and the FarEast) which 
coincided with the rise of the Safavid state — i.e., the 
international factor. 

And there are other factors — political, social, or economic 


related in part or as a whole to the factors just mentioned. The 


list could be extended further. Needless to say, most of these 
factors are interrelated. 


Much groundwork has been done on these various aspects 
of the rise of the Safavids.'’’ Other work is still in progress.'” 
But the picture is far from clear, and more research is needed in 
order to understand and explain this phenomenon which some 
contemporary Muslim chroniclers considered as being among 
the most unusual events that occurred at the beginning of the 
tenth Hijrah century.” 


One factor which has not yet been given full consideration 
in attempting to explain the rise of this dynasty is the subject of 


7! See for example Jean Aubin,"Etudes Safavides I" in JESHO, 2 (1959), 
37-81; V. Minorsky's articles in BSOAS (partially listed in BSOAS, 16 
[1954], 271) and in the foreword to his Persia in A.D. 1478-1490 
(London: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1957); 
Ghulam Sarvar, History of Shah Isma'il Safavi (Aligarh, 1939); H.R. 
Roemer,"Die Safawiden" in Saeculum, 4 (1953); and R.M. Savory,"The 
Struggle for Supremacy in Persia after the Death of Timtir", Der Islam, 40 
(1964), 35-65. Fora thorough description of the manuscript sources of the 
Safavid period, see M.B. Dickson, Shah T ahmdsb amd the U zbeks 
(Princeton University Ph.D thesis, May 1958), Appendix II,"Sources and 
Bibliography", pp. xlv-1xiii. 


"2 Michel M. Mazzaoui, The Origims of the Safavids: Sh'tsm,,Safism, amd 
the Guldt, ca. 1250-1500, Freiburger Islamstudien series, No. 3 (scheduled 
to appear in late 1971 or early 1972). 

'3 Hasan-i Rimli, Ahsan al-Tavarikh, edited by Storey (Baroda: Gaykhad 
Oriental Series, 1931-34), I, 61. 


the present paper, namely the ghdazi backgrounds of the Safavid 
state. 


II 


Students of Ottoman history are familiar with the Paul 
Wittek lectures on the rise of the Ottoman empire.’ Professor 
Wittek's examination of the history of Anatolia during the 
period before the rise of the Ottomans led him to the conclusion 
that the rise of the state of Osman should be sought in its ghazi 
origins. Bands of warriors of the faith were fighting the 
unbelievers along the frontiers of Islam and carving out states 
for themselves and their followers. Byzantium crumbled and 
the Ottoman empire rose. Wittek's findings have been 
challenged but have not yet been seriously questioned. 


It appears that a similar"experiment" was taking place at a 
later date along another frontier of Dar — this timeagainst the 
Christians of the Caucasus region. It is here where the Safavids 
began their ghdzi activity, and it was in the general direction of 
Bab al-Abwab or Darband that they lost and won their first 
battles. 


With the Ottomans it was a gradual and continuous process 
extending along the westward-moving frontiers of Anatolia and 
across the Straits into the Balkans. With the Safavids, on the 


4 Daul Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London: Royal Asiatic 


Society of Great Britain, 1938). 


other hand, it appears to have been a sudden and spontaneous 
effort which began only half a century before Shah Isma'll. 


Ill 


A very quick review of the earlier history of the Safavid 
dadman will bring this problem to a sharper focus. 


The Safi order at Ardabil in Azarbayjan, founded during the 
Mongol period by Shaykh Saft al-Din (1252-1334), the 
eponymous leader of the dynasty, was a peaceful and 
contemplative order similar to countless other Safi orders which 
sprang up almost in every corner of the Muslim world. The life 
and karamat of Shaykh Saft al-Din, as related by his biographer 
Ibn Bazzaz in Safvat al-Safa'” show him as a holy man who 
was honoured and sought out for his saintly deeds and 
miraculous powers. The Mongol rulers and their ministers 
placed the order and its leaders under generous protection. 
Followers or the order are described in the sources as having 


'? Ton Bazzaz (Tavakkuli ibn Isma'il ibn Haji al-Ardabilt), Safvat al-Safa 
(Bombay, lith. 1329/1911). This edition, written by Ahmad ibn Karim 
Tabrizi, ignores the serious problem of authorship of this work (which 
exists in two redactions: an original pre-Safavid, and a post-Safavid 
redaction with Shi overtones). The present writer has been working on a 
definitive critical edition of this important work based on the twenty odd 
manuscripts now extant in several libraries and private collections. 


been very numerous, and Ardabil was soon becoming an 


important center of religious pilgrimage.'”° 


Shaykh Sadr al-Din (1334-1393), the son and successor of 
the founder of the order, lived for a very long period and 
managed the affairs of the order during the extremely troubled 
and confused time between the passing of the Mongol Il-khans 
and the arrival of Timur upon the Iranian scene. He expanded 
the activities of the order into the Timirid territories of 
Mavara'annahr. The religious propaganda carried out by Shah 
Qasim al-Anvar, the famous Sufi poet, in that area is one 
example of this activity.'”” 


Khwajah Alt (1392-1429), the third leader of the order, 
appears to have spread the message of the order into Syria 
where a tradition records his death in Jerusalem upon returning 
from the Pilgrimage.’ He is also said to have obtained the 


'76 9 Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Tarikh-i Guzidah (Tehran, 1336/1958), p. 675; 
and Husayn ibn Abdal Zahidi, Silsilat al-Nasab, (Berlin, 1343/1924), p. 
38. See also the correspondence in Mukatabai-i Rashid' by the Il-Khanid 
Minister Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, edited by Muhammad Shafi’ (Lahore, 
1376/ 1947). 


"7 On Shaykh Sadr al-Din see Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar (Tehran: 
Kitabkhaneh Khayam, 1333/1954-55), IV, 420-23. On Qasimei Anvar, see 
his Kulliyat, edited by sa'td Nafist (Tehran, 1337/1959), the long 
introduction. 

'8 The story of the death of Khwajah 'Ali in Jerusalem is best preserved in 
Mujtr al-Din al-'Ulaymt, Al-Uns al-Jaliil bi-Tarikh al-Quds wa al-Khalil 


freedom of some Turkish prisoners from Timir (upon his return 
from the battle of Ankara) and sent them back to their people"to 
preach the word" in Sham and Rtm (ie., in Syria and 
Anatolia).’” 


Very little is recorded about his son and successor Shaykh 
Ibrahim (1429-1447), sometimes known as Shaykh Shah.'*° His 
period of leadership of the order, which lasted for some two 
decades, gives one the decided impression of having been the 
lull before the storm. 


For all of a sudden, the murids of the order became the 
ghuzat-i_siifiyeh,"*’ and under the next two leaders Junayd 
(14471460) and Haydar (1460-1488), we see them fighting in 
large numbers against the remaining Christian enclave at 
Trebizund or the Georgians of the Caucasus. It is no more the 
heart of the Muslim world which attracts them; it is no more 
Rum, Sham, or Mavara'- annahr; it is no more the Dar al-Islam 
but the Dar al-Harb. Overnight they have become ghdzis 
fighting the unbelievers along the Muslim frontiers of the north. 


IV 


(ahistorical and biographical work completed in 900/1494-95) (Cairo, 
1283/186667), II, 510. 

' 7. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-Muliik (London: Luzac &Co., 1943), p. 190 
and n. 1. 

'80 Zahidi, Silsilat al-Nasab, pp. 65.66. 

'8! Iskandar Munshi, Tarikh-i Alam Ara-yi 'Abbasi (Tehran, 1334-35/1956- 
57), 1, 18. 


The frontiers along the Caucasus have always been a region 
of border fighting since the spread of Islam into that direction. 
For example, the author of Hudid al-'Alam (composed in 
372/982), in describing the area of Azarbayjan, Armenia, and 
Arran, says that this region"is the abode of merchants, fighters 
of the faith (ghdziyan), and strangers coming from all parts;" 
and adds a little further down that"Tiflis is a frontier post 
(thaghr) against the infidels (bar rii-ye kafiran)".’*’ The border 
fighting was two-sided, and other sources tell how at one time 
the Georgians pursued the Muslim ghdzis as far south as 
Ardabil itself, and Shaykh Safi al-Din's grandfather (Shaykh 
Qutb al-Din) received a severe wound in the neck during the 
fighting, which Shaykh Safi al-Din remembered as a young 
boy.!83 


The region was also the scene of large-scale military 
activity in the form of campaigns conducted by the conquerors 
(Mongols, Timirids, etc.) and by locally established rulers. 
Uzin Hasan, the leading figure among the Aq-Qoyunli 
Turkmans, conducted no less than five such campaigns against 
the Georgians,'** and his son and successor Sultan Ya'qiib 


'82 Hidud al- ‘Alam, edited by V. Minorsky (London: Luzac & Co., 1937), 


p. 142. 

'S Tbn Bazzaz, Safyat al-Safa, India Office Ms. No. 1842, pp. 9a-9b; and 
Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, IV, 411-12. 

'S4E_G. Browne, Literary History of Persia (Cambridge: the University 
Press, 1902-1924), III, 409 ff. 


invaded the area on more than one occasion.'*° These organized 
military campaigns, however, should be differentiated from the 
unorganized activity of the ghdzi warriors under Junayd and 
Haydar. 


V 


Before concentrating his efforts against the Caucasus 
region, Shaykh Junayd conducted his ghdzi activity against the 
Byzantine enclave of Trebizund. The Byzantine sources, as well 
as the Ottoman sources, testify to a large-scale ghazah in 
861/1456 during the last years of Milo Joannes.'®° After 
winning initial victories against one of Joannes' leading men, 
Junayd encamped before the walls of the city which, however, 
remained impregnable. 


This short-lived ghazah against Trebizund came to an end 
when Mehmed HI, as he was rounding off the Ottoman 
boundaries in the east, ultimately conquered the city in 1461. 
Shaykh Junayd had already directed his attention somewhere 


ee Minorsky, Persia (see index). This work is a comprehensive 


summary translation of Fadp Allah ibn Rizbehan Khunji's Tarikh-I ‘Alam 
Ara-yi Amini. The original text is being prepared for publication by John 
E. Woods. 


'86 Miller, Trebizond, the Last Greek Empire (London, 1926), quoting 
from Cholcocondyles (d. 1464), pp. 83 ff.; and Ashiq-pasha-zade (1400- 
1484), Tavarikh-i Al-i Osman, edited by 'Ali Bey (Istanbul, 1332/1911- 
14), PP. 264 ff. 


else, and later Safavid ghazi activity was conducted against the 
ideally situated region of the Caucasus with its river valleys and 
mountainous terrain. 


In 864/1459-60 Shaykh Junayd was already engaged in 
large scale operations against the Georgian Cherkes.'*’ A year 
before, Uzin Hasan had given his own sister in marriage to 
Junayd (and later on, Junayd’s son Haydar married this same 
Turkman Sultan's daughter, the future mother of Shah Isma'Tl) 
and this made the Safavid leaders"princes of the land". A 
contemporary authority (Fazl Allah ibn Rtzbehan Khunji) 
remarks very pointedly: 


Junayd's marriage became known even in the farthest corners of 
Rum and Syria and, in view of this honor, the khalifahs of the 
earlier Shaykhs wanted to wait on him. 


His followers (continues Khunji): 


openly called him God (ilah), and his son Son of God (Ibn 
Allah)... In his praise they said: he is the Living One, there is no 
God but he. 


And Khunji adds: 


'87 Khwandamir, Habib al-Siyar, IV, 425-26; and Khunji/Minorsky, Persia, 
p. 64. 


When the boon of succession reached Junayd, he altered the way 
of life of his ancestors.... Every moment he strove to conquer a 
land or a region. '*® 

Shaykh Junayd, according to the chroniclers, combined in 
his person the formal sultanate (saltanat-i suyari) with the 
spiritual sultanate (saltanat-i ma'navi); and on this basis he 
urged his Safi followers to carry on ghazah and jihad against 
the unbelievers (kuffar), and called himself Sultan Junayd.'® 
Shortly afterwards, with ten thousand, Sufis, he crossed the 
Aras river on a jihad against the Cherkes.'”° 


VI 


About Shaykh Haydar and his role in the ghazi activity of 
this period the sources are slightly more informative. We are 
told that he spent all his time making preparations for ghazah. 
Riizbehan Khunji has left to us descriptions of these large-scale 
preparations that were going on in Ardabil at this time. He must 


is Khunji/Minorsky, Persia, pp. 64-65. 

'8° The change from religious to temporal power was noted, rather 
cryptically, by several contemporary and later writers: Yahya Qazvini, 
Lubb al-Tavarikh (Tehran, 1314/1932), p. 238; Iskandar Munshi, 7arikh, 
1, 19; Qadij Ahmad Ghaffarl,Tarikh-i-Jahan-ara (Tehran: Kitabfurishi 
Hafiz, 1343/1964), p. 261; Khwandamir, Habib al—Siyar, IV, 427; Qutb 
al-Din Nahrawali, Kitab al-'Tlam, (Cairo: Matba'at al-'Amirah, 1303 A.H.), 
p. 223-24; and Ahmad b. Yusuf ibn Ahmad Qaramani, Akhbar p.:44 
(based enMunajjim Bashi's still unedited work, Jami’ al-Duwal). 

190 See above footnote 4, p. 84, and Midi, Silsilat al-Nasab, 67; and Nasr 
Allah Falsafi, Zandagani-yi Shah 'Abbas Avval (Tehran: Danishgahi 
Tehran, 1332/1953), I, 180. 


have picked up the information from eyewitnesses."When the 
royal train reached Ardabil, the author heard from trustworthy 
persons stories of the miserable ways of Haydar... I have heard 
that he (i.e., Shaykh Haydar) made several thousand pikes, 
coats of mail, swords, and shields... because he wished to teach 
his adepts (murids) as their leader (murshid). m9! When the 
preparations were ready"he issued to them arms from his 
arsenal, and they were obedient to him — youths, robust and 
warlike, sword slashers in clever fighting." 


Haydar had to clear his expeditions with the central 
authority in this case Sultan Ya'qiib Aq-Qoyfinli, son of Uzin 
Hasan. His men, he wrote to the Sultan from Ardabil,"having 
exerted themselves (ijtihdd) in various religious exercises and 
duly completed the great jihad, which is the assault of one's 
own soul, they now... claimed the right to distinguish 
themselves in the lesser jihad", which is to fight the 
infidels."Should the sovereign permit, they would begin the 
holy war against Cherkes..." Letters were despatched to the 
emir of the border principality of Shirvdn to give Haydar and 
his men safe conduct in their march to the north. 


This clearance was obtained in every one of Haydar's three 
expeditions. (For the third one he sent his own mother all the 
way to Qum, where the Sultan happened to be at the time, to 


'°! Khunji/Minorsky, Persia, pp. 67-71 (for this reference and the next few 
quotations which all come from this work). 


obtain the royal permission). After the permission was 
obtained, we are told that 


the Shaykh with devilish haste, and together with the 
detachment that was in readiness, set forth from Ardabil to 
Sharvan, ... and innumerable troops joined him. 


These expeditions were not taken seriously at first by the 
central authority. Sultan Ya'qitib in fact is said to have remarked 
at one time,"What can happen from the campaigning of a 
shaykh, and what can a dervish do?" 


These raids, however, were quite large. The well-informed 
Khunji describes them as follows: 


With some 10,000 men, the Shaykh passed through Darband on 
his way to the country of the infidel Cherkes.... Having wrought 
havoc and taken captives, he triumphantly returned to Ardabil.... 
The kings of the outlying regions were astonished at his success 
(first expedition).... The Shaykh returned from his (second) 
raid... and brought with him some 6,000 captives. 


These figures might have been slightly exaggerated in the 
sources, but they do give some idea of the extent of this ghazi 
activity of Junayd and Haydar. Unfortunately, this activity did 
not materialize in the establishment of a state (both Junayd and 
Haydar having fallen martyrs in the fighting), and it was left for 
Shah Ismail, Haydar's son, to achieve that a decade or so 
afterwards. 


Vil 


Compared to the Ottomans, the Safavid ghdzis under 
Junayd and Haydar were working against greater odds: a) To 
begin with, their field of operation lacked an established and 
permanent base located right on the frontier marshlands. For 
Ardabil was far away, and the Safavid leaders had to guide their 
men and carry whatever equipment they had across long 
stretches of land until they could come face to face with the 
Christian infidels and begin their ghazah. Ardabil was several 
hundred miles to the south from where the ghdazis fought. 
Further, it should be remembered that the nature of the terrain 
was extremely hostile in the sense that this is a mountainous 
area — the confluence of the Zagros and Albarz ranges meeting 
in the Armenian knot. This was not the relatively open country 
which the Ottoman ghdzis had at their disposal in their 
westward drive against Byzantium. b) Secondly, the Safavid 
ghazis did not have a free movement of action. On the one hand 
they had to contend with a central authority that was still 
strong, namely the Ag-Qoyinli Turkmans under Sultan 
Ya'qub; and on the other, the Shirvan-Shahs who controlled the 
area immediately bordering on Christian territory. And while 
the Safavids, as we have seen, could neutralize one of these two 
fronts — the Aq- Qoyinli, to whom they were related through 
strong marriage ties — they could at no time placate the 
suspicion of the rulers of Shirvan. The latter, were always wary 
of this ghazi activity. Their country, as Ruzbehan Khunji tells 


us, was"a perpetual abode of peace".'”” They allowed the ghdzis 
to pass through to the north only after specific instructions were 
issued by and received from the central authority of the Aq- 
Qoyiinli in Tabriz. The Shirvan-Shahs actually had all the 
reason to be afraid, for on both occasions (i.e., during Junayd 
and Haydar) the Safavid ghazis turned against Shirvan and were 
making preparations to conquer it. On the first occasion, the 
emirs of Shirvan took care of the exigency on their own and 
were able to defeat Junayd and have him killed. On the second, 
the Shirvan-Shah had to ask the assistance of Sultan Ya'qub, 
when he (the ruler of Shirvan) was forced to evacuate his 
capital city of Shamakht in order to escape the ruthless 
onslaught of the Safavid ghazis. Ya'qub himself, of course, 
finally realized that the free hand he had originally given to 
Haydar was overreaching itself, and so he had to act to stop it 
and ultimately save his own crown. He, therefore, marched 
towards the north sending one of his generals ahead on a large 
contingent of imperial troops. Haydar had to fight on both 
fronts; and as"the Sufis... formed a circle round him and tried to 
repel and impede (the attackers)",'”* he died as a martyr on the 
slopes of Mt. Elburz. 


It was natural for the ghdzis to turn against Shirvan, because 
only by removing this impediment could they have the whole 
field free to themselves. And this was the first step taken by 


'®? Ibid., p. 72. 
'3 Ibid. p. 81. 


Shah Ismail twelve years later. But by that time the central 
government of the Aq-Qoyunli was torn to pieces by internal 
succession struggles, and Ismail did not fear action from that 
side. Furthermore, he could claim that he was only trying to 
take revenge from the rulers of Shirvan for the death of his 
father and grandfather — both a good Mediaeval pretext and a 
convenient expedient. c) A third difference between the 
Ottoman and Safavid experiments was the fact that while 
Osman, Orkhan, and the others were only the leaders of the 
ghazii warriors in the battlefields, Juanayd and Haydar were both 
military commanders and religious heads of the Sop Order at 
Ardabil. This dual capacity concentrated too much power into 
the hands of the Safavid chiefs; and, tending to the religious 
needs of their followers, no doubt, detracted from the efficient 
execution of the ghazah itself. And so, assuming divine powers 
in order to rally their followers behind them (as was described 
above) may have been actually a hindrance rather than a help to 
the success of the ghdazi operations themselves. (But this point 
involves us with the religious factor mentioned earlier, and 
carries us beyond the terms of reference of this paper). 


Vil 


Two points remain to be explained: one, why is it that this 
ghazi activity took place at this time? And secondly, how did it 
assist in the establishment of the new state? 


A tentative answer to the first of the two questions is 
perhaps to blame it all on the Turks! Mehmed II, as was 
mentioned above, had just rounded off the eastern boundaries 
of his empire. The centralizing might of the Ottomans was too 
much to be accepted by the" freedom-loving" Turkmans (who, it 
must not be forgotten, were the devoted followers of the order 
at Ardabil). These Turk-mans flocked towards the east, and 
Junayd and Haydar simply gathered them together and led them 
against the infidel Georgians. Ghazah was always an attractive 
pastime! 


If this is true, then we have the interesting and rather 
curious situation whereby the Anatolian Turks who under 
Osman and Orkhan were conducting ghazah in the west against 
Byzantium, are now the Turkmans who were engaging in 
similar ghazi activity under Junayd and Haydar against the 
Georgians in the Caucasus. But who were the Turks? and who 
the Turkmans? Are we to assume that they are all accounted for 
so neatly by Zeki Velidi Togan's"two millions" who were 
pushed westwards by the invading Mongols two or three 
centuries earlier?'”* 


The second question, as to how this ghdzi activity helped in 
the ultimate foundation of the Safavid state, need not pose such 
difficult problems. The Turkman ghdzis under Junayd and 


'4 7, V. Togan,"Rise of the Turkish Empire" in Background of the Middle 
East, edited by E. Jackh (New York: Cornell University Press, 1952) pp. 
112113. 


Haydar received their"basic training", so to speak, during the 
few decades before Isma'll, so that when his khurtj occured 
around 1500, they were the seasoned fighters of previous 
expeditions. The consummation of the act needed only good 
scouts to lead the way to the north. In true ghazi fashion, Ismail 
conquered Baku before turning to Tabriz. 


SOME NOTES ON THE EARLY 
HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE SALJUQID 
PERIOD IN IRAN 


Dr. ‘Affan Saljiiq 


An attempt is made in these notes, which are the result of 
my research” on the subject at Tehran University, to introduce 
and analyse the works of Anushivan b. Khalid and Abu Tahir 
Khatunt, two remarkable historians, men of letters and active 
politicians of the Saljigid period. These works are among the 
most important lost sources of Saljtigq history in Iran. 


The earliest of these works is the memoirs of Anushirvan b. 
Khalid (d. 532/1138)'”, entitled Nafsat al-Masdir fi Sudir 
Zaman al-Futur wa Futur Zaman al-Sudir. Imad al-Din Katib 
al-Isfahani translated the memoirs into Arabic,'”’ and they are 
also available in an abridged edition by Abi al-Fatah al- 


'5 Affan Saljiig, Nagd wa Barrasi'i Manabi'i Tarikh-i Saljiigiyan Arabi wa Fars!) 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Tehran University, Tehran, 1970). 


© For a detailed study of Anushirvan's life and times, see 'Abbas 
Iqbal, Wizarat dar Ahd-i-Salatin-i Buzurg-i Saljugi (Tehran: 
University of Tehran Publication No. 560, 1338 A.H.S.), pp. 
183-85. Cf. also A.K.S. Lambton, £./., I], 522-23. 

'7 'Tmad al-Din's Arabic translation entitled Nusrat al-Fatrah is 
not yet published. It is preserved in Bibl. Nat. Paris Mas. Arabe 
2145. 


Bundari under the title Zubdat al-Nusrah.’* A careful 
examination of the material compiled in this work, as 
transmitted to us through the Arabic translation of 'Imad al-Din, 
reveals the significant role it has played in influencing 
contemporary and later historiography. It has been used by later 
Persian and Arab historians alike, as the following 
corresponding passages will show. We shall first narrate an 
incident and then quote the relevant passages from Zubdat al- 
Nusrah and works of other contemporary and later historians. 


I 


On the day of 'Id, Chagribeg wanted to plunder the city of 
Nishaptr. Tugrilbeg stopped him from doing that. Chagribeg 
got annoyed, pulled out a knife and said,"If you do not allow 
me to plunder, I shall commit suicide." Tugrilbeg pacified him, 
by paying him an amount of forty thousand dinars. 


Zubdat al-Nusrah (p. 7) 


KEb 553 Getb gery Aly Gal gp |b preted Aad fgg gl Wy 
9 Ree GA 5 ogo KG pep ost ae Gb yds GIL ULI aS lad 48 


'8 Abu al-Fatah al-Bundarl, Zubdat al-Nus'rah wa Nakhbat al- 
Usrah, ed. M. Th. Houstsma in his series Recueil de texts 
relatifs a l'histoire des Seldjoucides (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1889, 
Vol. II). 


ogrl ghey bes) y Ku gh ols y SS a8 Cay pw CL) oT QIU 
Sere 
Saljiig Nama (p. 18)'”” 
Jy Blades cad Age jay CAF KS Yb Uo Tyg LES Cre ed pe jy) 
OWS pep yley oF CIS PbS AER y og F 3 Rape giddy Ql 
Nog) aed slas sly eae 9 get cbel gs y Sl KR Seb PAR od bli oe 


2S esl 
II 


He said:"The condition of a sick person is like that of a 
goat. When her legs are tied up to obtain wool, she thinks that 
she is going to be slaughtered. After some time, she gets 
habituated to this procedure. At last, one day when her legs are 
tied up, she thinks that it is for the wool, but gets slaughtered. 
Whenever a person gets ill, he thinks that he will be cured. At 
last, he falls ill and hopes to recover, but dies." 


Zubdat al-Nusrah (p. 27) 
> ced RA ghd G pall ed Lal B do Le op 3 LE Ll JE 


EAS 9 Sad gD pall edt! AU Lotl Bat ot eal 15) 
Saljtig Nama (p. 22) 


'° Zahir al-Din Nishapuri, Saljiig Nama, ed. Isma'il Khan Afshar 
(Tehran: Kalaleh Khawar, 1332 A. H. S.). 


Hay oe Gy GRE» Gee ST oul Ani © ge ed Jibs slag pry jos 
HgQlD yop agld ol busl pb wy yd byl alot Garda gl aye Lal ectgli 

BAS coy Bay gs ol UU a gd cole Ly yl ges cyl oT ae Bo gt old 
Akhbar al-Dawlat al-Saljiigiyyah (p. 23)" 


ce entsd dS YI yb G pall plot § ats sls Yo yp Ge Ll 
ass Kad 9 Byal pL! ene AES pb oi wil 13) oe 
Al-Muntazim fi Tartkh at-Mulik wa al-Imam (vol. 8, p. 189)""" 


il cass Gyatl god oS gS 425 se Yes es Lil JU oll Spam ley 
8 Gell bells) ok GAU at od oe cab BI Um Ghat 


” 


: es 
Ill 


Tugrilbeg said that during the beginning of his reign, he 
dreamt that he had been taken to the skies and there asked about 
his wishes. Tugril wished for a long life. He was informed that 
he would 


live for seventy years. 


Zubdat al-Nusrah (p. 28) 


an Sadr al- Din Abt al-Hassawn al- Husayni, Akhbar al- Dawlat al — 
Saljuqiyyah, ed. M. Iqbal (Lahore: Punjab University Press, 1933). 

°°! Ibn al-Jawzi al-Muntazim fi Tarikh al-Muliik wa al-Umam (Hyderabad, 
Deccan: Da’irat al- Mu ‘arif, Osmania University, 1938). 


gll Fe Spl slates poles GB eah J JE BI sb yl SI aes Sey JG 
ogee Set Se pol 
Saljugq Nama (p. 22) 
cotltens te ST Magee ps 9 Bog 029 glowls 1) 9) aS > 9s edge Gl gees KI xb 
eel jot Sle oltial 6 eee Shee GT 
Akhbar ul-Dawlat al-Saljiigiyyah (p. 22) 


(JB) GAS! SS) Agee Ge 6 (8) S$) ilyctes| Sd! col ‘ces 

(AS go oelewd) Bady GS glalijses 54 20a 3 omy! SI gy UL eae. 

pate St J feb pall dob ope Shel th els pe) Keel Jo coll 
a eeey 


Al-Kamil fi al-Tartkh (vol. 8, p. 19)” 


se tlemdl Seedy SUT pled g lol ge Uly cyl JE ol GAS ace Xe 


Ate gts SS fad yall Job Jlal peudd bods Gat eae Jlol 
Wafayat al-AWin (vol. 4, p. 158)” 


glol se uly cel JG 4) 0753 p Ade Sy 5) pars esl dors opi 9 Ses 
Jab Jul padi g ete ot) Kel Jb cid Sey SU pk! g 


* Tbn al-Athir, Al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh (Cairo: Matba'at al- 
Istiqamah, 1348 A. H.). 

° Tbn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A’yan (Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahdat al- 
Misriyah, 1949). 


wtdew gree SI job por 
IV 


Sultan Tugril came to Bab al-Nawbi and sat in the place of 
the Hajib. When the Caliph came, Tugril got up from his seat, 
caught the reins of his (Tugril's) horse and conducted him to the 
Bab al-Hujrah. 


Zubdat al-Nusrah (p. 17) 


PGS OS LU Cabell gle ee gy Ul Ob JI gle Gel LL 


oped ob Sask fay cle pled E15 


Saljugq Nama (p. 20) 


Apu) ARIS ype ceeds Cel She Sell ole y tly db glalu » 


dpopem jd 5 gh awd IS glolu 
Al-Kamil fi al-Thrikh (vol. 8, p. 86) 


oR Bs SEAL G tes ole SI fe a eee! GB gle! pe 5 
opel ol ds sle ge ale pleb WA! » KI ab els dabeat) ess He bs) 
A comparative study of the above passages suggests that it 
is the SudurZaman al-Futur which is the source of the 
similarity in the Persian and Arabic texts. In support of this 
hypothesis, the following points merit consideration: 


1) A comparative study of the relevant passages from the 


Saljugq Nama and the Zubdat al Nusrah clearly indicates the 
presence of one single source. The original text of Sudur Zaman 
al-Futur not being available today, we cannot compare the text 
of the Saljig Nama with Aniushirvan's work, but the Arabic 
translation by 'Imad al-Din can be used in place of the original 
Persian text. We can see that not only are the accounts the 
same, but even the language and the way of presentation are 
common to the Persian and Arabic texts. Since the Zubdat al- 
Nusrah is a translations of the Sudur Zaman al-Futur, it is 
reasonable to presume that the passages cited in both the 
sources originated from Antshirvan's work. 

2) It seems that in the group of Persian histories, only Zahir 
al-Din Nishapiri has used Aniishirvan's work, because the other 
important history, the Rah at al-Sudur, whose author, Rawandi, 
lived during the reign of the Saljtiqs, does not contain any of the 
accounts cited above. From this we can draw the conclusion 
that Zahir al-Din has used the Sudir Zaman al-Futur directly, 
whereas the Arab historians had access to it through 'Imad al- 
Din's Arabic translation. 

3) The order of the accounts in the Zubdat al-Nusrah is 
followed by the Saljiig Nama and the Arabic sources 
mentioned. This also supports our claim. 

As a matter of fact, the Sudiir Zaman al-Futtir serves as a 


bridge between the Arabic and the Persian historians. Professor 
Claude Cahen, however, does not seem to believe this to be the 
case. He says,"As far as Saljtiq history is concerned, we have 
the impression that Zahir al-Din and his epiques knew nothing 
of the Arabic group of sources, even the Iranian ones, and that, 
in short, there are two families of historians, each ignorant of 


the other, separated by a cleavage of language." The passages 
cited above do not bear out Professor Cahen's point of view. 
The fact is that there has been a very close contact between 
Arab and Persian historians. Had this not been the case, the 
harmony of subject and presentation in these passages would 
never have been possible. There are scores of other parallel 
passages, suggestive, though not so trenchantly, of a common 
source. 


While discussing this point, we should not forget that the 
scholars and men of letters of that time were bilingual; they had 
both the Persian and the Arabic sources at their disposal, no 
matter which of the two languages they chose as their medium 
of expression. For example, the author of Akhbar has 
mentioned the name of Abi al-Fadl Bayhaqi in connection with 
his recording of the events which occured during the 


consolidation of the Saljiiq power.””” 


The other book with which we are concerned is the 7aririh- 
i Al-i Saljug by Abt Tahir Khatint. Zahir al-Din Nishapiirt and 
Rawandt, authors of the Saljiiqg Mama and the Rah at al-Sudur 
respectively, have given an account of Sultan Malik Shah's 


* Claude Cahen, Historiography of the Saljiigid Period in 
Historians of the Middle East, ed. Bernard Lewis and P. M. 
Holt (London: London University Press, 1962), p. 75. 

5 Al-Husayni, Akhbar, p. 29, 


hunting on the authority of Khatini.*°° On the same page, 
Rawandi informs us about a book, the Shikar Nama, by him. 
No reference is made to Khatint's history of the Saljiigs in the 
works mentioned above. It is only Dawlat Shah who has quoted 
Khatint's history of the Saljtiqs and has noted down a number 
of short accounts and anecdotes from him.*”” 


We are not sufficiently informed about the life and 
activities of Khattint. He was born in the middle of the fifth 
century A.H., probably at Savah in Iran. The only reference we 
find to his career is that he was the custodian of the estates of 
Gawhar Khatiim, the beloved wife of Sultan Muhammad 
(498/1104-511/1117).7°° 


It seems that Khatint was a well-known personality of his 
time, especially in literary circles. His couplets are cited in 


°° Saljiig Nama. p. 32: Mohammad b. 'Ali b. Sulayman al-Rawandi, Rahat 
Sitar fi Ayat al-Surtr, ed. M. Iqbal (London: Gibb Memorial Series, 
1921), p. 131. 


7 Dawlat Shah Samarqandi, Tadhkirat al-Shu'ard, ed. 
Mohammad 'Abbast (Tehran: Intisharat-i Ketab Furishi-e 
Barani, 1337 A. H. S.), pp. 73, 74, 86, 93. 

°° Zubdat al-Nusrah, p. 106. 


Rahat al-Sudir’” and are repeated in Jami’ al-Tawarikh.?"° 
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Anishirvan notes a number of couplets from him. 


The author of the Saljiig Nama and the Rahat al-Sudiir have 
not mentioned Khatiini's history, but a comparative study of 
corresponding passages from these two books with the 
Tadhkirah of Dawlat Shah Samargandi, which has ben taken 
from Khatini's lost history, clearly indicates that the Tarikh-i 
Al-i Saljuq has furnished the Saljiiqg Nama and the Rahat al- 
Sudur with valuable historical information; but, unlike Dawlat 
Shah, Nishapurt and Rawandi have made no reference to 
Khatunt's history. The fact that Khatint's history was preserved 
as late as Dawlat Shah's period makes it reasonable to assume 
that this work was available during the time of the two earlier 
authors. A comparative study of some relevant passages is 
made here to illustrate this point. 


Tadhkirat al-Shu'ara Saljtig Nama 
pS She etary! obyl 4-5 » 59 og SIS eT 9 AB GLU 


 n, 136. 

10 Rashid al-Din Fazlullah. Jami‘al-Tavarikh, ed. Ahmed Ates 
(Ankara, 1960). 

* The couplets of Khatiint which have appeared on p. 105 & 
106 of the Zubdat al-Nusrah are an Arabic translation of the 
original Persian verses by ‘Imad al-Din. Bundari states (p. 105): 
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Professor Claude Cahen is of the view that Khatini's work 
was based on popular anecdotes and folktales relating to the 
Saljiiq Sultans *'It seems that he does not concede any 
historical significance to it. A careful examination of the nature 
of the information compiled in Khatiint's work and transmitted 
to us through the courtesy of Dawlat Shah convinces us that this 
work was not wholly based on anecdotes and folk-tales. The 
references to the reign of Sultans Sanjar (511/1117-552/1157) 
and Arsalan made by Khatiint which have been quoted in the 
Tadhkirah prove the personal presence of the author during that 
time. 


Dawlat Shah mentions that Abi Tahir Khattnt has said in 
his Tarikh-i Al-i Saljiig that he had been in the service of Sultan 
Sanjar in Radgan. There he saw that a bird had made her nest 
and had laid eggs on the roof of the royal tent. When the Sultan 
wanted to leave the place he appointed one of his servants to 
look after the bird and to wait till the young ones grew up and 


* Cahen, The Historiography, p. 67. 


learnt how to fly. The tent was kept as it was so that its removal 
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might not hurt the young ones. 

Another account is related to the reign of Sultan Arsalan b. 
Tughril (555/1160-571/1175). Khatiini says that on the day of 
'Id he was present in Hamadan and saw the procession of Sultan 
Arsalan going to offer his Id prayers. According to him, seven 
thousand slaves clad in satin and brocade uniforms were present 
in that procession.”"* 


The references made to the two Saljigid Sultans by Khattni 
indicate that he was an eye-witness to these events. Attributing 
the material compiled in his book to a collection of unimportant 
anecdotes and folk tales does not seem to be correct. As already 
mentioned, Khatini was a well-known literary figure of his 
time. Anushirvan b. Khalid has paid most glowing tributes to 
him and a number of his couplets are quoted in his work. 
Keeping these points in mind and going through the material 
found in Dawlat Shah's work, one finds it difficult to accept 
Professor Cahen's view. 


From this brief survey it must be clear that the two works in 
question are very important for Saljtigid historiogrphy. 
Anushrrvan's memoirs not only provided valuable and 
interesting material for his contemporaries, but connected Arab 
historiography with the Persian. The Persian and Arab 


*8 Samargandi, Tadhkirah, p. 74. 
214 Thid., p. 93. 


historians were never by any means ignorant of one another. 
Unfortunately, while we have a version of the S uduir Zaman al- 
Futur, we do not have one of Khatiini's history. We only have 
the four accounts quoted by Dawlat Shah. 


METAPHYSICS OF PERSIA AND IQBAL 


Manzoor Ahmad 


Islamic philosophy or, as it is sometimes called, Arabic 
philosophy can as well be called Persian philosophy. Except for 
the fact that most of it is written in the Arabic language there is 
nothing Arabic about it. Many of the philosophers who excelled 
in scholastic thought in the metaphysics of mysticism and in 
using Greek philosophy for interpreting Islam were Persians. So 
large is their number that, over half a century ago, the 
development of metaphysics in Persia, which is but a paradigm 
of Muslim philosophy, served Iqbal as the subject of a Ph. D. 
thesis. This thesis was subsequently published in Pakistan 
several times. It may be interesting to note the indigenous 
Persian traits in Islamic thought in the face of the claim made 
by Western scholars that all Muslim philosophy is merely a 
footnote on Greek thought. We are not, however, at the moment 
concerned with this aspect of Muslim philosophy. The subject 
of our inquiry is the development of Iqbal's thought from his 
earlier to his later period with a view, especially, to finding out 
whether there was any substantial change in it, as has been 
claimed by some Iqbal scholars. For the purposes of that 
inquiry we will concentrate on his two main philosophical 


works, i.e., The Development of Metaphysics in Persia and The 
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Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. 

While giving permission for the translation of Metaphysics 
to Mir Hasan al-Din, Iqbal has been reported to have told the 
translator that the book had been written eighteen years 
earlier."Since then", he is reported to have added,"many new 
things have come to light and there has been a change in my 
own views. There are books written in the German language 
separately on al-Ghazzali, Tusi, etc., which were not available 
at the time of my writing this book. I should think that there is 
but little in this book which would now escape criticism."*"° 


The statement that IOM's ideas underwent a change was 
accepted on its face value without much deliberation. A remark 
to this effect appears in the foreword of a reprint of 
Metaphysics by Prof. M. M. Shartf:"It [Metaphysics] was 
written at a time when he [Iqbal] was an admirer of pantheism 
— a world view which he completely repudiated a few years 
later."*'’ This remark, which was presumably based on the fact 
that Iqbal mentions Ibn al-'Arabi, the great exponent of 


215 § M. Iqbal, The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, ed. M. M. 
Sharif (3rd impression; Lahore: Bazm-i Iqbal, 1964); and The 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (Reprint; Lahore: Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1968). Hereafter these works will be referred to as 
Metaphysics and Reconstruction respectively. 

716 Mir Hasan al-Din, Falsafa-i ‘Azam (trans. of Metaphysics] (Haydarabad: 
Ahmadia Press, n.d.), p. 11. 

*!7 Foreword to Metaphysics. 


pantheism, in glowing terms in Metaphysics, while he does not 
mention Rumi at all, is borne out by a number of statements 
made by Iqbal himself. 


In a letter to Muhammad Niyaz al-Din Khan, he writes: 


This Neo-Platonism which I have mentioned in my article is a 
distorted form of the philosophy of Plato, which was made into a 
creed by one of his followers, Plotinus.Amongst the Muslims, 
this creed was spread through the translations by the Christians 
of Harran and it gradually became a part of the religion of Islam. 
To me it is completely un-Islamic and has no relevance to the 
philosophy of the Qur'an. The structure of mysticism has been 
built on this Greek impertinence.”'® 


He writes in another letter:"As far as I know, Fusis 
1219 


contains nothing but atheism and heresy. 

Explaining his disgust with mysticism, he writes"When 
mysticism tries to become a philosophy and, with hair-splitting 
arguments about cosmology and the essence of God, presents a 
theory of direct personal experience of God, then my soul 
revolts against it".”° In an article published in Vakil under the 


*I8 Vakatib-i Iqbal, ed. S.A. Rahman (Lahore: Bazm-i Iqbal, p. I. 

*!9 Iqbal Nama, ed. Shaykh 'Ata Allah (Lahore: Shaykh Muhammad Ashraf, 
1951), vol. I, 44. 

°2 Thid., p. 54. 


title"Mysteries of Self and Sifism",”*' he expresses his opinion 
in more detailed and candid terms: 


I do not feel shy to admit that I have entertained, for a long time, 
the ideas which are specially entertained by some Safis and 
which, on later reflection, I found to be completely un-Islamic. 
For instance, Ibn al-'Arabi's concept of the eternity of perfect 
souls, or pantheism, or the concept of six graded emanation, or 
certain other beliefs mentioned by 'Abd al-Karim A]-Jil1 in his 
book Al-Insan al-Kamil.?”” 


NW thinks that such beliefs are alien to Islam and have 
been wrongly, though with good intentions, grafted into the 
apologetics of Islam. The concept of the eternity of souls can 
be, according to him, traced back to Plotinus, and was later 
adopted by Ibn Sina and Farabi, because of which they were 
declared heretics by al-Ghazzalt. The theory of emanation 
originates from the same source and was later adopted by 
Suhrawardi Maqtil for justifying certain elements in the 
Zoroastrian religion. Once such alien concepts find credence 
into Muslim thinkers, pantheism becomes the logical end-stage 
of their ontology. 


One can find many other references to the same effect in 
letters and articles which Iqbal wrote from time to time and 


**I Reprinted in Magdlat-i Iqbal, ed. S. A. Vahid [Wahid]( Lahore: Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1963), pp. 160-170. Henceforth this work will be 
referred to as Maqaldt. 

°?2 Vagalat, p. 161. 


which provoked a strong reaction from certain religious circles 
in the sub-continent. It seems that Iqbal in these writings is 
totally rejecting the doctrine of wahdat al-wujiid, which is 
normally accepted by the Sufis. In response to criticism against 
his views he later tries to make a distinction between Persian 
Siftsm and Islamic Sufism and explains his motivation for 
doing so. Thus, in reply to one such criticism by Hasan Nizam1, 
he declares that his aim is not to destroy the Stuff movement. 
What, he says, he is opposed to is Persian mysticism and which 
is a sort of asceticism and not a part of Isiam.*”* 


He further makes a reference to different philosophical 
positions (wahdat al-wujud being one of them) taken by certain 
philosophers in interpreting religious beliefs. He thinks that 
pantheism is not a religious problem, but a problem of 
philosophy."The discussions on unity and diversity have 
nothing to do with Islam. Oneness of God is the cardinal 
principle of Islam, the opposite of which is shirk, and not 
diversity.""”* 

It seems to me that the raison d'etre of Iqbal's rejection of 
what he calls Persian mysticism is its allegedly unwholesome 
effect on human personality, especially when it is accepted as a 


eee 
TIbid., p. 177. 
a Mahmid Nizami (ed.), Malfuzat (Lahore: Naryan Dutta Sahgal & Sons. 
n. d.), p.107. 


way of life rather than a philosophical position.” He says it in 
so many words and at one place quotes a Punjabi couplet: 


Foe PS 5 oleh on € 8 
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(I was a Pathan and could defeat whole armies in battle; 


but since I sat at the feet of Ragnath [who believed in the 
principle of the immanence of God] I cannot even break a piece 


of straw.) 
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The consensus of opinion about Iqbal's attitude towards 
mysticism can be summed up as follows: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Iqbal subscribed to or sympathised with a panetheistic 
point of view not only as a way of life, but as a 
philosophical system in his’ earlier writings, 
particularly in his Metaphysics. 

Later he changed from this position to a different one, 
which found its fullest and mature expression in 
Reconstruction about which we shall have more to say 
in the following pages. 

One of the major motivations for this change lies in the 
practical effects of a pantheistic outlook on the life and 
attitudes of a person and on his moral and social 
behaviour. 


It appears that, at times, Iqbal is at pains to explain that it is 
a particular type of mysticism to which he is opposed, 1.e., of 


25 Tbid., 


°° Vagalat, p. 164, 


the type of Hafiz and Ibn al-'Arabi. This is a significant point, 
and a very pertinent question can be asked about the conceptual 
distinctions between the mysticism he is opposed to and his 
own later philosophy in Reconstruction. There are strong 
indications that, in spite of his categorical rejection of Ibn al- 
'Arabi's metaphysical mysticism, he has not been able 


completely to eliminate it from his later thought.””’ 


There seems to be one thing in common in most of the 
writings on Islamic mysticism: the writers, including Iqbal 
himself, make a distinction between mysticism as a way of 
purifying the soul, on the one hand, and as a metaphysical 
theory, on the other. But, unfortunately, the two have been 
mixed up both by Iqbal and by his commentators,in the 
treatment of the subject. This was to be expected, and is to a 
certain extent natural, as the two aspects, though distinct, are 
closely related to one another. The philosophy of wajiid is an 
intricate subject, the difficulties of which have been accentuated 
by the recondite style of Ibn al-'Arabi and others — a style 
which was purposely adopted for restricting their teachings to 
the elite and the initiated. These writers presumably 


1 The word pantheism which is sometimes used for Ibn al-'Arabi's 


metaphysics of mysticism is inappropriate. It seems that a special effort 
has been made by Sifis, including Ibn al-'Arabi with an elaborate 
metaphysics, to keep Islamic mysticism clean of the philosophy of hudil or 
hama ist which should be translated as pantheism. Thus an attack of Iqbal 
on Ibn al-'Arabi as a representative of pantheism becomes tangential. 


apprehended that their writings are liable to being 
misunderstood or misinterpreted by the common man. They 
themselves hardly advocate the type of inactivity or fatalism in 
everyday life that Iqbal is so concerned about. Iqbal himself, 
wittingly or unwittingly, seems to have followed the double 
path of warning the common man against a fatalistic approach 
to life and at the same time expounding an ontology not very 
dissimilar to that of Ibn al-'Arabi or Hafiz. Let us see how he 
did this. 


When Iqbal talks against the metaphysics of mysticism, he 
sounds very much like an exponent of 'anti-system’. He himself 
was a philosopher and was well aware of how the problem of 
philosophy arises. His own anti-system approach has flowered 
in the form of a system known as the philosophy of self. It has a 
particular metaphysics, a theory of knowledge and a theory of 
truth. It deals with morality and the concept of good and evil, 
and ordains a destiny for man. As Prof. Sharif puts it, it is a 
complete system of thought based on the reality of the self and 
has its affinities with the philosophical systems of Alexander, 
James Ward and McTaggart.*** The mystical flavour and the 
religious approach of this philosophy invite its comparison with 
the theory of wahdat al-wujud for elucidating the point we are 
trying to make. 


°°8 M. M. Sharif,"Iqbal's Conception of God" in Igbal as a Thinker, ed. M. 
M. Sharif (4th impression; Lahore: Sh, Muhammad Ashraf, 1956). pp. 
123-126. 


The theory of wah dat al-wujud begins with the observation 
that this universe is contingent in itself and in time. In this 
general form this statement has been taken as true throughout 
Islamic thought, except for some philosophers who believed in 
the eternity of matter; but even they, at the same time, tried to 
reconcile the idea of the eternity of matter with belief in the 
contingent nature of the created universe. As an immediate 
consequence of the above observation there arises a problem for 
wahdat al-wujud, and that is about the process through which 
One reality could express itself in the diversity of the world. 
The solution to this problem can be briefly stated as follows: 
Before this universe came into existence there was only the 
being of God, and nothing else existed. The being of God has 
two aspects. In one of His aspects God is the necessarily 
existent being and possesses all the perfect attributes. The other 
aspect of His being is looked at from the point of view of His 
attributes. Knowledge being one of the most fundamental of 
these, He is termed as the Knower. It is believed that it would 
be vacuous to say that He is the Knower unless there are objects 
of knowledge, as it is vacuous to say that one hears or sees 
without there being objects of hearing or sight. These objects in 
the knowledge of God are those possibilities that have not yet 
been actualised or realised. They have not yet been subjected to 
the command 'Be' (cS), Before such a command is given, these 
attributes or, as they are technically known, a'yan-i thabitah 
(Divine essences or Divine ideas) are contained in the 
Knowledge of God; and since the being of God is also the 


Knower from eternity, and Knowledge without objects of 
Knowledge is not possible, therefore these Divine essences are 
also eternally copresent with Him. They have neither been 
created in time nor occupy a place in space; hence they are 
eternal. The activity of creation is a name given to the act of 
externalization of these ideas eternally copresent in the 
Knowledge of God. Whatever we see in the world around us 
was pre-existent in the Knowledge of God in the form of 
essences. When He willed or desired to create, He only had to 
direct His attention to the a'ydn-i thabitah and they immediately 
saw the light of day. The addressees of the word ‘kum’ were 
these very a'yan in Divine Knowledge.” 


The theory a'yan-i thaitah was an immediate consequence 
of ‘another philosophical premise taken for granted by the 
adherents of wah dat al-wujid. This was the famous postulate, 
directly lifted from Greek philosophy, that nothing can come 
into existence from absolute non-existence (ex nihilo nihil fit). 
The phenomenon was taken to be a logical impossibility, as 
non-existence is the negation of existence, pure and simple, and 
does not have any ontological consequences. The believers of 
wahdat al-wujtid wanted, further, to draw a distinction between 
the theory of total immanence [pantheism] and their own point 
of view. Hence they were keen to develop a metaphysics of 


°?? See for a precise account of the metaphysics of wahdat al-wujtid: Ashraf 
‘Alt Thanawi, Zuhur bi-Nur al-Qidam (Deoband: Ashraf al-'Ultim, 
1964), pp. 641-665. 


their own for distinguishing themselves from pantheists, who 
establish an identity between the particular existents and the 
necessarily existent Being. They repudiate the idea that God 
Himself has adopted different shapes etc., nor, they say, has He 
divided Himself into multiple particulars. Both these views are 
strongly resented by Muslim Sifts, though at times language 
creates problems for a proper exposition of their point of view. 
Once pantheism or the theory of total immanence (hulil) is 
rejected and the sanctity of the concept of unity is preserved as 
against multiplicity, the only course open for the wujidi 
philosophers is to advance the theory of eternal essences in 
Divine Knowledge and a process of emanation as an 
explanation of the diversity in the universe. These eternal 
essences or Divine ideas have their own potentialities of 
expression and are activated by an act of God, which is 
comparable to the throwing of light on darkness. There are 
obvious parallelisms between this theory and that of form and 
matter in Greek philosophy, though in details the two are quite 
dissimilar. 


This is a very sketchy account of the metaphysics of wahdat 
al-wujid. Nevertheless it is sufficient to mark and identify the 
divergences, or similarities that exist between this philosophy, 
supposed to be running through Metaphysics, and the later philo 
soppy of Iqbal. 


A glance over Reconstruction brings out the points of 
distinction between Iqbal's earlier Persian or pantheistic 
approach and his later one. The main points are as follows: 


1) The view of the universe presented in the philosophy of 
wah dat al-wujiid is complete, whereas in the later philosophy 
of Iqbal it is still undergoing completion. 

2) Wahdat al-wujiid, as is evident from its nomenclature, is 
the philosophy of the unity of Being, whereas in IOW we find a 
pluralistic approach. 

3) In the philosophy of wahdat al-wujud freedom of the 
human will has no reality, whereas one of the fundamental 
aspects of Iqbal's philosophy is the concept of real freedom for 
the human ego or self, so much so that through this freedom the 
nature of ultimate reality is revealed. Freedom is a 
methodological as well as an ontological concept for Iqbal.”*° 

This is, by no means, an exhaustive description of the 
alleged points of difference between the earlier and the later 
thought of Iqbal or between Persian mysticism and_ the 
philosophy of the ego. We have to delve a little deeper into 
these points for a clearer understanding of the issue under 
discussion. 


Iqbal's later philosophy envisages this universe not as a 
complete and finished product, but as covering the stages of 
completion. Nothing can, according to him, be finally and 
dogmatically asserted about it. Creation is a continuous process, 


°30 See chapters III & IV of Reconstruction for a detailed account of these 
points. 


in which human beings are taking their due share and every 
moment creating new situations and products. This universe is a 
colony or collection of individuals or egos; the number of these 
egos is not determined. In every temporal unit new individuals 
are being added, who in their turn add to the activity of 
creation. Life is not something ready-made; new desires always 
create new changes init. There is nothing permanent in life 
except change. It is eternally in a state of becoming. Owing to 
its continuous activity it remains on an endless journey.”*! 


Life, which is the fundamental reality of the universe, was 
in the beginning a blind instinctive force completely devoid of a 
purpose. When it came into conflict with matter and contracted 
the power of resistance, it learned to climb the ladder of 
evolution. Lost in the wilderness of being for a long time, it 
acquired, at least, a power of discerning values and attaching to 
various actions. Value consciousness was a revolutionary 
change in the pattern of life and became its dearest possession. 
The process of creation was now conjoined with value 
consciousness. Life thus developed norms and purposes, and 
every act of change became a directed act suffused with values. 
Value consciousness provided the juxtaposition of the ideal and 
the actual, the actual being incomplete and deficient, yearning 
to complete and perfect itself through a continuous effort. This 


°3! Thid.. pp. 106 f. 


is, in brief, the ontological position taken in the later works of 
Iqbal.*** 


On the face of it there seem to be two different positions 
adopted in the earlier and the later thought of Iqbal; and they 
also have their historical parallels. The concepts of being and 
becoming can easily be traced to Greek philosophy. Those who 
say that only change is permanent may be reminded of 
Heraclitus’ famous maxim that one cannot step into the same 
river twice. From Bergson to William James this aspect of life 
and reality is asserted again and again. Iqbal, no doubt, had 
these views in mind, and shows very clear strains of vitalistic 
philosophy as against the concept of the block universe of the 
absolutists. Nevertheless it would be a hasty generalisation to 
identify his philosophy with the vitalism of Bergson or the 
pluralism of James and to overlook the deeper strains in his 
metaphysics, which still come from religious sources and from 
his earlier so-called repudiated position based upon Persian 
mysticism. Much depends on finding a right clue for 
interpreting his assertions about this universe as not being a 
finished product, but in a process of continuous creation. 


It would be a platitude to say that we constantly observe 
motion and change in this universe and that nothing seems to 
have permanence in this world. It is obvious that this platitude 
rests on the point of view of the observer looking at things 


°°? Cf Yiisuf Husain Khan, Riih-i Iqbal (2nd ed.; Haydarabad: Idara-I 
Isha'at-i Urdu, 1944), pp. 114 ff. 


around him. This view point, as it is asserted both by Iqbal and 
by mystic philosophers, is bound up by the limitations of space- 
time and other necessary conditions of perception like those of 
quality, quantity, modality, 


¢ etc. It is a limited and particular point of view, which is 
contrasted with an unlimited and absolute view of a 
transcendent being. Then a question is asked: could there be a 
possibility of lifting these limitations, even for a certain amount 
of time, and having an inkling of what it would be like to have 
an absolute view of the facts. The mystics talk of lifting the veil 
of sensory perception by removing the limitations of space and 
time and of having a direct and immediate perception of the 
real. They envisage a gradual process, needing a special effort 
under expert guidance through which such an immediate 
experience could be obtained; but the immediate experience 
still remains localised in a particular individual, and hence no 
complete identity of the perception by the particular of the 
absolute could be obtained. The particularity goes on 
decreasing infinitely, but never crosses the limit completely, as, 
after every limit, there is yet another, ad infinitum.” > This may 
be a debatable point, as there are in it suggestions of the 
possibility of a complete identity when the individual loses his 
particularity altogether and becomes one with the universal; but 
this is a point where most of the adherents of wujud would like 
to posit the rather subtle concept of the individual not him self 
becoming identical with the infinite and yet achieving a point of 
view of totality. We believe that at this point there is an 


33 The concept of transcendence of God is never totally given up; it always 


remains as complementary to immanence. 


agreement between Islamic mysticism and Iqbal's philosophy. 
Iqbal, reaching this position in a similar fashion, points out that 
when an individual, breaking the limitations of space and serial 
time, pays attention to his self, he finds in his immediate 
intuition an awareness of a pure mobility which is comparable 
to la dure of Bergson. From this station he gets a peep at the 
source of motion and change in the universe, and in this 
experience he discovers the highest category of reality. This 
methodology is common between wahdat al-wujiid and Iqbal's 
philosophy. Both use the immediate and direct experience of 
the individual as indicative of the experience of God. In wahdat 
al-wujud, the individual, through immediate experience of 
God,”** comes in contact with the Divine essences, but it does 
not preclude the possibility that the divine experience itself is 
not a continuous activity, notwithstanding the disputable point 
about the detailed knowledge of the consequences of God's 
activity, as against the contention that He knows the universals 
only. Whether God knows only Divine essences (universals) or 
has the knowledge of particulars (i.e., all the potentialities of 
the universals which could be actualized), it does not contradict 
Iqbal's contention that the act of creation is continuous. The 
philosophy of wah dat al-wujiid regards the universality of 
direct and immediate experience as the most fundamental 
characteristic; so is the case with Iqbal.” The statements in the 


4 1 The only significant distinction between this experience and that to 
which Iqbal refers as religious experience seems to be that the former is 
passive and gained by training the self to an inert state, whereas the latter 
is arrived at through activity of the self. This distinction, even if not 
verbal, is irrelevant for our purpose. 
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philosophy of Iqbal to the effect that the universe is not a 
finished product do not mean to imply that in the universe new 
facts come into being without any determination whatsoever 
from pure nonexistence, which even God, the Omnipotent and 
the Ominscient, is unaware of. The same is true of wahdat al- 
wujud. For IOW the chain of new facts coming into existence 
every moment represents the internal possibilities of Being, 
becoming actual. From our localized point of view the creation 
of the universe is a never-ending process, which would 
continue eternally because of the eternity of the will of God — 
one of His fundamental attributes. We cannot put a limit either 
to the knowledge or to the will of God. Though we are unable 
to read through the preserved tablet from beginning to end, the 
whole of the creation is preserved in it. Call it the inner 
possibilities of Being, as Iqbal would like to call it, or give it 
the name of Divine essences, as the philosophy of wahdat al- 
wujud visualizes; the consequences are the same, i.e., the 
resultant continuity of the process of creation or emanation. 
Seen against this metaphysical background, the philosophy 
of wahdat al-wujid, like that of Iqbal, envisages no passive 
concept of God as is sometimes implied by particular mystical 
attitudes. Knowledge and will are the two fundamental 
attributes of God, and neither of them can be considered as 
logically prior to the other in the process of creation; they are 
rather co-existent and complementary to each other. Hence no 
mystic metaphysics in Islam can conceive of a static universe or 
a passive God Who is only the 'Knower' and not the ‘Creator’. 
Mere consciousness of a completed universe without active 
participation in its creation is never implied in the metaphysics 


of wah dat al-wujiid. Ash'arite atomistic philosophy, to which 
Iqbal subscribes, dismisses the concept of mechanical causation 
and in its place advances the concept of Divine causation, 
which is not disfavoured by mystical metaphysics in spite of its 
disregarding atomism. 


The divergence between Iqbal's later thought and the 
metaphysics of mysticism is also sometimes emphasized with 
regard to the status of external objects, 1.e., the created world. It 
is said that mystical metaphysics implies the ideational or 
mental nature of the objects, whereas Iqbal conceives them to 
be real. This observation is based on a superficial view of the 
philosophy of wahdat alwujiid and also on misapplication of the 
categories of mental and non-mental, in their ordinary sense, to 
the metaphysics of mysticism. The logic of mysticism is of a 
different order and these categories are not applicable to it. 
These categories assume two distinct modes of existence, one 
external and the other internal, implying that externality is a 
necessary property of the objects around us, which are 
independent of all mental relations. For all practical, everyday, 
purposes this may be so, and is not denied even by mysticism. 
Nevertheless the logic of wahdat al-wujid grades reality into 
tiers, and mental and non-mental are not mutually exclusive, 
but only juxtaposed concepts. Being is graded, and mental is 
not a predicate of existence. To say that an object is mental, in 
this sense, is uninformative and merely analytical. Within this 
all-inclusive concept of existence there are various tiers, which 


possess a reality of their own, and each tier has its own logic. 
This is the distinction which Islamic mysticism tries to maintain 
between itself and the philosophy of pure pantheism. The 
externality of objects is not a mere appearance; it has a reality 
of its own and is governed by its own laws, which are laws of a 
particular aspect. Looked at from the point of view of the 
absolute, it may not be termed as externality, but the absolute 
point of view is not the only point of view. There are other 
points of view about reality, which are as much a part and 
parcel of total reality as the absolute one. Hence the 
differentiation between mental and non-mental is either a verbal 
distinction or is a result of confounding two different 
categories. 


The point at issue in the juxtaposition of the mental and the 
non-mental lies in the concept of a ‘block universe’, which is an 
alleged implication of the philosophy of wahdat al-wujiid. This 
impression is created when wahdat al-wujid is wrongly 
compared with the idealistic philosophy of the West. In spite of 
certain parallelisms between the two, they are not identical 
modes of thought. As we have said above, in the Being of God 
the two fundamental attributes of Knowledge and Will are 
eternally complementary and, therefore, there is no warrant for 
the conclusion that the activity of either of them could be 
exhausted in time. Hence it would be wrong to conclude that 
creative activity is not continuously at work in this universe. 
The Will of God continuously reflects the Knowledge of God, a 


process which the calculus of formal logic fails to comprehend. 
The two universes of Knowledge and Will do not fit into the 
same framework, namely, that of the law of contradiction. The 
same has often been expressed by pointing to the two domains 
of comprehension, one partial and the other total. Looked at 
from the former angle, reality seems to be incomplete and 
hence imperfect; it is engaged in an eternal process of evolution 
for its perfection, thus moving towards a fixed goal. But, seen 
from the other angle, it is a complete system, perfectly 
individuated, which is both the traveller and the destiny. From 
this latter angle it is neither static nor moving, because both 
these concepts are applicable to the former category only. In 
this perspective Iqbal's remarks become significant when he 
says that the perfection of the creative ego does not lie in its 
unchanging nature, but in its continuous activity.”*° The being 
of God is self-sufficient; hence it does not move for attaining a 
goal external to itself. It moves to manifest the infinite 
possibilities inherent in itself. The paradoxes in_ the 
understanding of this movement in the Being of God arise, 
because, according to Iqbal, we apply a wrong logic to it. We 
try to measure the Divine motion with the numerical concept of 
time and end up in the antinomies of reason. We can only use 
this concept on the resultant activity of Being, and not on Being 
itself, where it would be as meaningless as it is to ask 'what 
o'clock is it on the sun now?’. 


°3 See Reconstruction, pp. 59 ff. 


The second point of dispute we mentioned above between 
Iqbal's later thought and the so-called Persian mysticism is that 
of moinism and pluralism. For Iqbal the chief character of the 
ego is its individuality. A diffused reality in which individuals 
could not be identified is characterless. The universe is a colony 
of individuals and God Himself is an individual, though a 
perfect one. Iqbal's philosophy is reminiscent of Leibnizian 
monadology, though he does not say that his monads are 
windowless. The spiritual nature of these individuals and of 
reality as a whole is retained and so is it by wahdat al-wujid. 
The only difference between the two is that Iqbal lays more 
emphasis on one aspect of the diffused spirituality, i.e., the 
pluralistic, whereas, wahdat al-wujiid stresses its monistic 
aspect. The Being of God in wahdat al-wujiid, though 
immanent in the nature of things, yet, at the same time, 
transcendent, is necessarily existent. Although this philosophy 
sometimes talks in terms of appearances, nevertheless, the 
appearances have a status of their own. They are appearances 
only when they are compared with reality. They are called 'non- 
existent’ only when the predicate of existence is conceived of as 
applied to God. Otherwise, in so far as the laws of nature and 
the world of common sense are concerned, these appearances 
are real in their own right. Events are explained in terms of laws 
of causation, and social obligations are carried out as if this 
world was a real world. The distinction between ‘phenomena’ 
and 'noumena' is meant for two types of individuals, i.e., the 
common man and the initiated; yet to say categorically about 


mysticism that it takes the world around us as a mere illusion 
would be misleading in the Islamic context. This is the reason 
why the distinction between Iqbal's later and earlier thought 
becomes more or less verbal. NW never talks about plurality in 
the sense that this world is completely independent of Divine 
Consciousness. Though it is a colony of individuals, there is the 
same creative spirit which keeps every individual active. Again 
it is through this creative spirit that these individuals form 
themselves into a well-knit system gradually moving towards 
perfection. The only concepts that seem to be pulling apart in 
the two points of view are those which prescribe the means for 
an end towards which these individuals are striving. Wahdat al- 
wujud speaks about losing oneself totally or a complete 
annihilation of one's self, whereas Iqbal talks of perfecting one's 
self. But if we look still closer we will find that this difference 
is only in the methodology and not in the end-stage of this 
process. The end-stage concept of Islamic mysticism is that of a 
complete identification of the will of the individual with the 
Will of God. In one case this identification is achieved by self- 
annihilation, and in the other by developing a consciousness 
through free creative activity and by realizing that the creative 
activity of the self is the Divine activity. That is why Iqbal 
makes a distinction between the prophetic consciousness and 
the mystic consciousness, considering the former to be far 
superior to the latter. The aim of the mystic consiousness is to 
keep the individual consciousness extinct when the union with 
God is achieved. On the other hand, the prophetic 


consciousness stages a come-back to this world of ‘reality’ and 
asserts itself in making and ordering this universe. 


Notwithstanding these differences in emphasis between 
Iqbal and wah dat al-wujiid, those points which have a 
significance for human conduct are the same in both the 
philosophies. If we look at the points of dispute between them 
in the light of what we have said above in connection with the 
creative activity of Being, we would find that their much- 
publicised difference is a difference between two languages 
rather than between two sets of facts. 


The third point referred to above is that of determinism or 
fatalism and freedom of will, Iqbal is said to have adhered to 
the former in his earlier philosophy, which he gave up later. 
This problem arises as a direct implication of a pluralistic 
ontology and the concept of continuous creation. As a matter of 
fact, it was to safeguard the concept of freedom that Iqbal had 
to have recourse to the Ash'arite philosophy of continuous 
creation. The concept of freedom, thus, is logically prior to the 
metaphysics of creation and Iqbal's reaction against wah dat al- 
wujud is wholly based on the consciousness of a free ego.””” 


In so far as the ethical implications of wah dat al-wujiid and 
Iqbal's philosophy are concerned, the choice does not lie 
between fatalism and freedom, as has been wrongly supposed. 
Absolute freedom has the same moral consequences as fatalism. 
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Iqbal wants to reject explanations of human action in terms of 
mechanical causality, on the one hand, and esoteric spiritual 
causality, on the other. He speaks of a ‘free personal causality’, 
which is 'the essential feature of a purposive act'. The causal 
chain wherein we try to find a place for the ego is itself an 
artificial construction of the ego for its own purposes. For Iqbal 
the destiny of a thing is not an unrelenting fate working from 
without. It is the inward reach of a thing, its realizable 
possibilities, which lie within the depth of its nature. The same 
idea has been expressed by the metapysics of wah dat al-wujid, 
though in a different language. Since the world around us has a 
status of its own in reality, the moral principles vis-a-vis this 
world have the same status; neither is the logic of this sphere of 
reality applicable to another, nor vice-versa. The 'realizable 
possibilities' of which Iqbal speaks are for wah dat al-wujiid 
manifestations arising out of the interplay of Divine attention 
and Divine essences. 


Ibn al-'Arabi expresses the same by saying,"God bestows on 
a thing that which its essential nature demands"***, or, at 
another place,"Whatever has been definitely determined about 
us is in conformity with our nature; further, we ourselves are 
determining it according to our apptitude."”*’"It is not possible 
for an ‘ayn' (Divine idea) to be manifested externally as far as 


°38 Quoted by M. Valiuddin [Wali al-Din], The Qur'anic Mysticism (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarasidass, 1959), pp. 127 ff. 
>” Ibid. 


its essence or attribute or action is concerned, except in 
accordance with its apptitude".*”” This is the open possibility, 


named as freedom by Iqbal. 


We have tried to expose the platitude underlying the 
assertion that Iqbal's later philosophy is opposed to his former 
ideas. The platitude, when analysed, breaks down to a 
difference between two languages and not between two 
ontologies. The reason for this confusion is not far to seek. It 
consists, first, in mixing together the pragmatic expediencies of 
the moral life and the metaphysical necessities of a spiritual 
system with God as the unifying force. Had it been realized that 
moral necessities could be safeguarded without necessarily 
linking them to a spiritualistic metaphysics, much of the 
confusion could have been averted. The second reason for not 
seeing the identity between the so-called Persian mysticism and 
Iqbalian thought is that we have been misled by the structure of 
the two languages that these systems speak. Since the facts 
these languages are referring to when they present a 
metaphysics are not verifiable in the same way in which 
common everyday language statements are verified, delineation 
of the meaning of the two is a difficult task and cannot be 
achieved unless a bigger perspective of the Islamic religion is 
kept in view, about which Iqbal is concerned in both his former 
and his later philosophy. 
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